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THE QUINTESSENCE OF 
THE RIGVEDA 

The Rigvedic text is a collection or an anthology of 
about 1,000 hymns, written in very archaic Sanskrit, and 
addressed to principal gcds of the Vedic pantheon. 
The compilation of the verses is generally placed 
between 1500 and 1200 B.C., but as the author points 
out, the Vedas might have been contemporaneous with 
the civilizations on the west of India and thus their 
origin could be pushed back to 3000 B.C. or even 4000 
B.C. However, the date of about 1400 B.C. is generally 
accepted for the Vedas by scholars. 

The Vedas represent perhaps the earliest literary 
specimens in the Sanskrit language, the hymns being 
attributed to individual "authors”, which may be un¬ 
warranted. As the author says, "... in India itself, 
the Vedas were considered to be the repository of all 
wisdom. All arts and sciences and every aspect of 
Man's knowledge was traced to the Vedas,” and hence 
the importance of knowing something about them. 

The Rigveda has both a ritualistic and some reli¬ 
gious background. Together with the homage rendered 
to the gods and ritual prescriptions, there are formulas 
inviting a god to participate as a welcome "guest” at a 
sacred sacrifice. But. not all the poems of the Rigveda 
are of this nature. There are many speculative ones 
—one dealing with the creation of the world. But 
most of them concern the gods in some way or other, 
or have reference to them. 

In this work, the famous author not only gives a 
quintessence of the Rigvedic books, but also expresses 
his own views on many points. He considers the 
Rigveda from the point of literature and as the earliest 
literary record of humanity. 

The author had intended to revise and complete 
his Preface after the text had been printed. But he did 
not live even to correct the proofs and so the Preface 
remains incomplete as he first wrote it. 
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PREFACE 


The whole of the Rigveda was published in six 
volumes by Max Muller along with the commentary or 
Sayana in the middle of die last century. In the fifth and 
the sixth volumes many indices were also added. The text 
and die commentary were re-edited at the close of the cen¬ 
tury. From Bombay there appeared another edition of the 
Rigveda with the commentary of Sayana about this time. 
There is a new edition of die whole work from Poona, pub¬ 
lished by the Tilak Vaidika Samshodhan Mandal. This 
contains the indices also. The text in the Samhita (widi 
euphonic combination) and the Pada (where die words are 
detached from one anodier) was also published by Max 
Muller. The text in Samhita and Pada are also available 
in some Indian editions. The text was edited in Roman 
characters by Aufrecht. 

Wilson had translated the text, mainly following Sa- 
yana’s commentary, and Griffith translated the text in 
verse. There are die two German translations by Ludwig 
in prose and by Grassmann in verse. The former is in 
five volumes, with two volumes containing the text and 
three volumes the notes. There is also an index volume. 
He has arranged the text according to the subject-matter 
thus departing from the traditional arrangement of die 
Rigveda. Grassmann groups the text into two portions, one 
portion containing the seven Books from II to VIII and 
the other containing the first, ninth and tenth Books. Ho 
gives the translations of many songs and of verses in many 
songs only in an Appendix, without accepting them in the 
main text. There are the complete notes by Oldenberg. 

Goldner translated the entire text in German, and it 
was ready about forty years ago when the first volume 
appeared. That was the time when I was studying under 
him. The entire translation was published recently in 
die Harward Oriental Series in four volumes, the last vo¬ 
lume containing indices. There is a Vedic Concordance 
and also the Rigveda Repetitions by Blobmfield. 
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In all the translations and notes, there is a bias for lin¬ 
guistics. The literary aspect is practically ignored in all 
of them. As for culture, the general view is that the Rig- 
veda represents a primitive one. Although there is the 
linguistic side in the study of Homer, there is also the cul¬ 
tural side, and Homer is studied as one of the best lite¬ 
rary specimens. I have always held the view that the Ve¬ 
das must be studied for understanding the beginnings of 
our civilization and also for understanding one among the 
great civilizations of the world. Greece did not mark the 
farthest boundary of the area of the centres of civilization 
in ancient times, and Greek civilization did not mark the 
boundary of the beginning of the civilization of man. 
There were civilizations among men in regions further 
away, than Greece and in periods earlier than the Greek 
civilization. But at present modem civilization is traced 
back only to Greek civilization. There we find the begin¬ 
nings of art and literature, of history, of politics, of science 
and of philosophy. My conviction is that ancient Indian 
civilization is as close to modern civilization as Greek civi¬ 
lization, perhaps closer than the latter. There has been a 
continuity of civilized life in India from Vedic times, and 
although there has been much change, the genius of the 
nation, the spirit of the nation, remains unimpaired. Mo¬ 
dem Indian civilization can be correctly understood only 
. 'X® trace it back to Vedic times, and examine how other 
civilizations came into contact with it and how it absorbed 
and assimilated such civilizations and how it grew through 
such contacts. 

A translation or interpretation of the Vedas should not 
J " er ely explain the linguistic peculiarities of the texts; it 
should also present the culture contained in them. It must 
he a literary rendering and a literary interpretation. It is 
with such a view that I wrote a book on die Vedas which 
v Y a * Published by the Andhra University. Then I also 
started to prepare a translation,'of which a good portion 
W£ ki®? t i eac, y in a provisional form. In the book already 
published I have dealt with the texts, the poets, the reli- 
S ,0 1 nan d philosophy. Nature, stories, heaven, and the land 

™e people. At the time when I was translating the 
x 1 tell ill. My condition became so precarious that I 
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had to resign my position in the University and to take rest 
at Bangalore* When I recovered, I thought of taking up 
the work again. At this stage, Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons & Co. Private Ltd. suggested to me that I should 
prepare a "Quintessence of the Rigveda” and this book is 
the result. I have included in this book selections from 
the Rigveda that present such points which I consider to 
be the salient features of the culture of the Rigveda. The 
Rigveda must be lifted out of sectarian religion and pre¬ 
sented as a national literature with a universal appeal. 
I have not seen in the Rigveda any evidence of a desire to 
escape to a heaven or to end the sequence of life and 
death. I have found no indication of an advocacy of a re¬ 
nunciation of the world, to live in the spirit free from 
material entanglements. I have not found any sign of a 
Supreme Personal God. On the contrary I have found 
many things that are in conflict with such factors in man’s 
life. I can call the Rigveda our spiritual heritage only if by 
that term we mean the heritage of a doctrine that in this 
universe there is a factor called the spirit or life as a fun¬ 
damental and that it is not a materialistic evolution with 
life as a mere accident. If by the term it is meant that 
there is a conflict between matter and spirit and that we 
must discard the material side of the universe and accept 
only the spiritual, I have not been able to find such a phi¬ 
losophy in the Rigveda. In the Upanishads, which inter¬ 
pret the philosophy of the Rigveda, there is no indication 
of that wisdom being a forest wisdom. The Sages of the 
Upanishads were ordinary citizens living in their homes 
and in cities and in villages, visiting the royal courts and 
discussing matters of philosophical importance in the as¬ 
semblies of learned people who used to gather there. Thus 
both in the Rigveda and in the Upanishads we have only 
a human philosophy and not a forest philosophy. There 
is no “renunciation either, advocated in the Upanishads. 
We find only an attempt to explain the process of the evo¬ 
lution of the phenomenal world from the Absolute. 

It may be that many people may complain that the 
views presented here wound their religious susceptibilities. 
Many facts, like eating animal food and the drinking of al¬ 
cohol, have already been presented by earlier writers and 
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they are all accepted by scholars in general. One must try 
to replace susceptibilities with convictions, and then there 
will remain nothing to wound. It is better to face facts 
than to hide facts and feel happy that one’s susceptibilities 
are safe. I have noted in this book the element of love 
between man and woman outside wedlock as a general fea¬ 
ture in the social life of die people in Vedic times. Sans¬ 
krit literature is noted for the element of Shringara. 
There is no S hringara unless there are three factors in it, 
namely, jealousy among co-wives, which means polygamy, 
love outside wedlock and alcoholic drinks. If we remove 
these three factors from Sanskrit literature, then there will 
remain nothing in it which we can call an art with Shrin- 
gar a as the centre. I know that all these three factors are 
now condemned as evils. The introduction of renunciation 
(Samnyasa) is a bar to S hringara and there is no work in 
Sanskrit literature with Shringara as the main interest 
where there is the advocacy of renunciation. All die cha¬ 
racters who have joined the monastic order after renoun¬ 
cing their interest in the world have been found, as repre¬ 
sented in Sanskrit Shringara literature, to help Man in his ' 
worldly life, to enjoy life within the sphere of love. The 
attempt in the present book is to exhibit a certain feature 
1™ t" e Rigveda as reflecting the Culture of the people at 
that time. One will notice a close affinity between the 
poetry of die Rigveda and the poetry of later times like 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the works of 
Kalidasa. There has been an unbroken continuity in the life- 
rary developments from the earliest times, from Rigv^dic 
times, in Sanskrit literature, and there is a unity between 
the poetry of the Rigveda and the poetry of the Classical 
period. Both have a human interest of a universal nature. 


—C. Kunhan Raja 
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I. Introductory 

The Vedas represent the earliest literary specimens in 
the Sanskrit Language. They are also the earliest literary 
record of the Aryan peoples. The remnants of the civili¬ 
zations of Egypt and Mesopotamia and Asia Minor are 
considered by scholars as much earlier than the Vedic 
civilization. But there is a view that the Vedas are as 
ancient as, if not more so than, such civilizations on the 
west of India. If this view is accepted then the Vedas 
form the earliest literary record of humanity. 

The entire Vedic literature is divided into four classes 
as the R igoeda or the Book of Adorations, the Y ajurveda 
or the Book of Rituals, the Samveda or the Book or Songs, 
and the Atharvaveda or the Book of Wisdom. The Vedas, 
thus classified into four groups, have developed along three 
stages. There are the original texts in each of the four 
classes and there are the commentaries on them, one set of 
commentaries relating to the rituals and the other to the 

f >hilosophy. The former is called the Brahmanas and the 
atter is known as the ZJpanishads. Then there are exegeti- 
cal works relating to Etymology (. Nirukta ), Grammar 
(Vyakarana), Prosody (Chandas), Phonetics (Shikshd), As¬ 
tronomy (Jyotisha) and Rituals ( Kalpa ). They are called 
the Six Limbs of the Vedas (Vedangas). 

The Vedic literature in the four classes and in the 
first three strata came to an end by the time of the Buddha, 
about 600 b.c. Max Muller assigned a period of two hun¬ 
dred years to each of the three stages and then he added 
another span of two hundred years as the period for the 
origin and early development of the texts. Thus he re¬ 
garded 1400 b.c. as the beginning of Vedic literature. In 
this calculation the last stage, namely, that of the exegetic 
texts, is not taken note of sinee they came after the Buddha. 
The civilizations on the western side of India date back 
to the fifth and the fourth millenniums b.c., and there is 
a view that the Vedas might have been contemporaneous 
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with them. Thus the date may be pushed back to 3000 or 
even 4000 b.c. for the beginning of the Vedas. 

The date suggested by Max Muller has the linguistic 
support of the Avesta , the date of which is assigned to 
about 1000 b.c. The language of the Avesta is so very 
l an Sfuage ofjbe Vedas that the sepa- 

> <safcf*tiot V)C ittiicVi otiflict thlUl tllG Oil lC of 

the Avesta . So the Indian people who had developed the 
Vedas could not have separated from the main stock earlier 
than about 2000 b.c. They then migrated into India from 
Iran after this separation and developed Vedic literature, 
which could thus reasonably have begun about 1400 b.c. 

Hermann Jacobi of Germany and Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
of India took up a new line. They noted the astronomical 
data in the Vedas. It is found that there is evidence of 
the recollection of the Vernal Equinox falling at the time 
when the Sun was in Orion. That must have been about 
5000 years prior to the time when the present Indian calen¬ 
dar was fixed with the Vernal Equinox falling at the time 
when the Sun was in Aries, and this was in the beginning 
of the Christian Era. So, the Vedas must be assigned to 
about 5000 b.c. Later, Tilak noted that there are recollec¬ 
tions traceable in the Vedas to a period when the Vernal 
Equinox fell at the time of the position of the Sun in the 
Thishya Star, the eighth constellation. Thus, he concluded 
that the Vedas may be pushed back even to about 10,000 
b.c. This is not generally accepted by scholars. They do 
not believe that the calculations of the positions of the Sun 
could have been accurate enough in those primitive times 
to form a basis tor fixing dates. 

About a.d. 1920, some remnants of an early civiliza¬ 
tion were discovered in the Indus Valley and this civiliza¬ 
tion is n j W as pre-Vedic. That must have come 

to its end about 2000 b.c. and the Aryans could not have 
come to India earlier than this date. About ten years ear¬ 
lier the remnants of the Hittite civilization were discovered 
in Asia Minor, and in a treaty between a Hittite king and 
a Mitaoni king, there is mention of some of the Vedic gods. 
This treaty bean: the date of the second half of the second 
millennium before Christ. If the Vedas were known in 
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Asia Minor at that time, some scholars have suggested 
that the Vedas must be pushed back a little more. But all 
scholars do not accept this mention of the Vedic gods as 
a reference to the Vedas, but only to the pre-Vedic period 
of Indo-Iranian history when the two peoples had the 
same residence in Iran. Thus the date of about 1400 b.c. 
is generally accepted for the Vedas by scholars. 

We have to consider the question whether the astro¬ 
nomical calculations noticed in the Vedas could be so far 
removed from the actual positions as to be unfit for fixing 
dates. What could be the error? Can it be more than 
half a constellation distance? That will then be only a 
difference of about half a millennium, and the difference 
between the date calculated on astronomical basis and the 
date calculated on linguistic basis is. about three to four 
millenniums. The matter demands to be examined. The 
final date has not been fixed yet. Indian tradition has an 
era called the Kali Era that started in 3101 b.c. That was 
the time when there had been a degradation of virtue in 
the life of Man and when the Great God came down to 
earth as Shri Krishna to exterminate the enemies of civili¬ 
zation. If this tradition has any historical value, then the 
Vedas must be pushed back to about the time suggested 
by Tilak. 

At the time when Westen scholars came into contact 
with Sanskrit and when they began to calculate the date 
of the Vedas, there was their belief in the theory of Crea¬ 
tion as given in the Genesis of the Bible and in the geolo¬ 
gical calculations on the age of the earth and of human 
civilization. Both of these had some influence in keeping 
the date of the Vedas at as late a period as possible. That 
was also considered to be the time when Man was young 
in the world. Thus Vedic poetry could be considered to be 
only the poetry of a primitive jpeople. They came from a 
foreign land and moved about him from region to region in 
search of water and pasture. They worshipped the powers 
that are supposed to abide behind the visible facts of Na¬ 
ture, to obtain favours and to avert dangers from them. 

But in India itself, the Vedas were considered to be 
the repository of all wisdom. AH arts and sciences and 
every aspect of Man s knowledge was traced to the Vedas. 
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with them. Thus the date may be pushed back to 3000 or 
even 4000 b.c. for the beginning of the Vedas. 

The date suggested by Max Muller has the linguistic 
support of the Avesta , the date of which is assigned to 
about 1000 b.c. The language of the Avesta is so very 
closely related to the language of the Vedas that the sepa¬ 
ration of the people into two nations that developed the 
two literatures, cannot be much earlier than the date of 
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when the Sun was in Orion. That must have been about 
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Asia Minor at that time, some scholars have suggested 
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This did not have reference to the text of the Vedas. The 
Vedas were a set of texts and the Vedas were also the ag¬ 
gregate of human wisdom, not committed to any text form. 
No one has seriously propounded a doctrine that the avail¬ 
able text of the Vedas comprehend the entire wisdom and 
that there is nothing in the text that does not literally 
express the truth. The position taken up in Indian tradi¬ 
tion is that the Vedas in the abstract contain the entire 
wisdom and that if any fact is not found in the available 
text, such a fact should be considered as contained in the 
Veda that is now lost (Nashta Veda). Further, only a por¬ 
tion of the text of the Veda expresses the truth and the 
remaining parts are subsidiary to such parts and derive 
authority as expressions of truth only in a secondary and 
indirect way. Yet there has always been some popular 
belief that the text contains the entire wisdom and that 
the entire text expresses the truth in a literal way. 

The Yajurveda and the S amaveda are related to the 
rituals in their entirety. The Atharvaveda has no relation 
with the rituals, and in the case of the Rigveda only certain 
parts are employed in the rituals. Even here many pas¬ 
sages have been employed in the rituals in an artificial 
way and not in consideration of the natural content of the 
text. Poets used to compose new adorations addressed to 
the gods on the occasion of the rituals and die old texts 
were ignored and pushed out of currency; many of them 
were lost and some of them were imitated by later poets 
Most of them were composed for recitation on the occa¬ 
sion of the rituals and not as any integral part of the ritual. 
They were composed as poetry and not as sacred formulae 
tor employment in the rituals as in the case of the Yaiur- 
veda. ' 


The entire Vedic literature was taken up at a later 
stage as a unit for employment at the rituals. They ceased 
to have any other value. The meaning of the texts was 
studied oniy as a necessary preliminary for employing diem 
at the rituals. Their kterary value was completely ignored. 
Even m the fame of Yaskas Nirukta, the Vedic texts were 
regarded only as elements in the rituals. If they have no 
other importance than to be recited at the rituals, what 
has then- meaning to do with the latter? As factors in the 
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rituals, the Vedas have no meaning; they are only a series 
of sounds, like musical sounds. This was the position 
taken up by some persons. Later it became a cardinal 
doctrine that the Vedas have no other value than as reci¬ 
tations at the rituals, and that the texts have to be employ¬ 
ed at the rituals only by those who know the meaning also. 
Thus one of the medieval commentators, named Skanda- 
swamin, who belonged to the beginning of the seventh 
century a.d., definitely says at the beginning of his com¬ 
mentary that he was writing the commentary only in so 
far as the texts have to be employed at the rituals by those 
who know the meaning. Sayana, about eight centuries 
later, also says that he undertook the commentary of the 
Yajurveda before he took up the Rigveda in so far as the 
Yajurveda is more important at the rituals than the Rig¬ 
veda. In the whole range of Sanskrit literature there is no 
hint that the Rigveda has a literary value. No one sug¬ 
gests that it is good poetry. 

They drew a distinction between the Vedas which are 
superhuman (Apaurusheya) and the poetry of later days 
like that of Kalidasa, which is the product of a poet. The 
Vedas express the things as they are, and the poetry of the 
later days represents the things as they were known to the 
poets. They did not recognize that die works of Kalidasa 
and other poets also represent the thin gs as they are, 
as reflected on the imagination of the poets, and not 
as they were understood by the poets. The distinction 
really holds good only between true poetry and empirical 
sciences. But according to the latter-day theories, the Vedas 
represent the true state of things, as some sort of revealed 
literature, and not as true poetry. Such a revelation was 
possible only in the case of a few gifted persons, who will 
not reappear in the world. 

The rituals were performed only by a few persons, 
and so thestudy of the Vedas was confined also to a few 
persons. They claimed a monopoly of its study and of its 
employment at the rituals. Others disowned the Vedas. 
Thus what was originally a national literature became the 
property of a community. When other religions also be¬ 
came prominent in the national life of the country this 
Vedic literature became the property of a community with- 
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in a certain religious persuasion and the Vedas became the 
basis for a particular religion. It lost its national and uni¬ 
versal appeal. As a matter of fact, when it ceased to be 
literature, it also lost all its emotional appeal. Thus at 
present some people claim monopoly of the Vedas and 
others disown the Vedas as of no value to them. I cannot 
deny the fact that the Yajurveda > in spite of its literary 
and historical importance, is essentially a ritualistic litera¬ 
ture relating to a particular religious persuasion. But that 
is not the case with the Rigveda. May be, portions of the 
Rigveda are employed at the rituals. But it is essentially 
good poetry and that is its real importance. What was 
once a national literature with a universal appeal has again 
to be lifted to that old position of eminence and human 
values. It is only a very small part of the Rigveda that has 
any true relation with the rituals. There are many por¬ 
tions that can have no sort of relation with any ritual at 
all. According to tradition also, such portions have a value 
in rituals only by being employed for the recitation of a 
holy text (Japa). 

The Rigveda has both a ritualistic and some religious 
background. But the religion in the background is not 
what can be called a religion. In a religion there is some 
particular person who has a revelation of the truth in the 
universe and that particular person establishes a Church 
with, a hierarchy of priests and also some sort of Religious 
Order to which admission is restricted to those who are 
prepared to accept certain disciplines in private life and 
also some beliefs m certain dogmas. There is no such reli¬ 
gion behind the Rigveda. The only factor that is of a 
religious nature consists of the rituals. In most of the reli¬ 
gions, the person who had the revelation had that revela- 
£ lon a C°d, an d there may be religions where 

i lv ® d * 3t gelation through personal effort without 
v.S° fW Wltlun * he scheme of the rituals of the 
Ynd Lw no , sucl1 Original Teacher of the religion 
^ J d £ mas for belief. There are no Reli- 

j-^JL Th* *b e £ e is no Church and there are no 
S ' f Af® 1 citizens functioned at the rituals as citizens 
r 7 rJ^ n? berS ° f ? Clerical Order. They lived as 
special disciplines to be observed by them. 
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There is no Personal Supreme God in the religion of the 
Vedas. There are many gods and there are many persons 
on whom there had dawned the wisdom about tne nature 
of the truth. They all functioned together in conducting 
the ritual. Otherwise they were all members of the civilian 
population with their homes and their families. It is at a 
very late stage in the current of Vedic culture that there 
arose a Personal Supreme God with Teachers carrying the 
message of the God to the world. In this way, one Supreme 
God was set against another Supreme God and one Tea¬ 
cher was set against another Teacher. But this is not a 
survival of the Vedic order of things; it is a complete de¬ 
viation from the Vedic Path. 

When there are many persons who have had some 
sort of illumination regarding the truth of the universe, 
there is sure to be some sort of philosophy also. We find 
such a philosophy too in the background of the Vedas. The 
Vedas are not texts on philosophy, and what may be 
called Vedic philosophy is not the philosophy in the Vedic 
texts; it is the philosophy behind the Vedic texts. Such a 
philosophy that was behind the original Vedas became 
crystallised in the interpretation of the original texts called 
the Upanishads. There is an Absolute and there is this 
phenomenal world that has evolved from that Absolute. 
There are certain stages in the course of this evolution 
of the phenomenal world from the Absolute and such 
stages are what are called the three worlds in the text of 
the Rigveaa. They represent a gradation in fineness and 
not a gradation in space, what is above and what is below. 
There are certain powers, some active agents, generated 
during the course of this evolution, and they are the gods 
(Devos), situated within the different gradations in this 
evolution. Only some persons can be in communion with 
such powers. They have poetry about such powers des¬ 
cribing them in their own form, with a body, with limbs, 
with emotions, with all the features of human beings. They 
eat, they wearrobes, they put on weapons, they fight in the 
cause of the Order of Evolution (Rita), They function in 
such a way that people could have plenty and be happy 
in their life on this earth. In every religion, there is a 
dogma of a condition beyond this world and beyond this 
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life where alone there is true happiness. But there is no 
such escape into another world and another condition be¬ 
yond, from the sufferings of this world. There is nothing 
in this world which is absolutely beyond the grasp of hu¬ 
man intellect. It may be that all persons cannot grasp 
that subtle truth. But there is no subtle truth which is 


denied to Man. Others may have to infer such truths, 
without directly understanding them or they may have to 
know about such things on the authority of others who can 
have a direct experience of them. Ultimately everything 
is known through direct experience. There is nothing in 
the world that can be known only through inference or 
on the authority of another. If a thing cannot be known 
through direct experience by some human being, such a 
thing has no existence. 

There are two fundamental doctrines in the Vedic 
scheme. One is that the life of Man on earth is sufficient for 
realizing the highest goal of Man. There may be some 
expansion beyond the sphere experienced by the people 
in general. But that is not a beyond; it is only an exten- 
sion of this. This” and “that” together form a single 
whole. There is no migration from “this” into “that”* 
there is only an extension of “this” into “that”. The other 
doctrine is that human intellect can grasp everything that 
is real. Everything that is real corned within the scope of 
the direct experience of Man. Everything may not be 
within the scope of the direct experience of Man. Every¬ 
thing may not be within the sphere of the knowledge of 
every one. But one is capable of knowing everything by 
his nature, though not by his actual accomplishment. The 
truth may be what is hidden; but it is taught to Man be- 
3 “®° { f Man * ability to experience directlj. Th e 7e is no 
g J . aa G°d to Man. Man has that faculty, 
info th a i ater J tage SOme new doctrines found their way 
“5 a 5 e Aou S h t Patterns of India. Some sort of In iron 

the ultimate goaf?f Man^The J2| ' ' e>h °\ ^ 

SSn„d r b3aS e ■*? ° f to*?tarn 

called Moksha^ “V th,s w hat % 

the state of final telea^^r^pSfio^aSeSf 
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The rituals take Man from this world to heaven and know¬ 
ledge takes him from this life to the state of final release. 
Thus the purpose of both the rituals and of knowledge 
became quite a new one. Man as Man cannot know cer¬ 
tain things. If he knows those things, then he ceases to be 
a man. He becomes disembodied. Limitation becomes 
an integral part of Man’s being. Certain categories found 
their way into the scheme of philosophical thought that 
are by their very nature beyond the purview of direct ex¬ 
perience; such things can only be inferred. There are other 
categories which can be known by Man only on the autho¬ 
rity of others. Thus inference and authority became pri¬ 
mary modes of knowing instead of confirmatory modes for 
such things that can be known by direct experience. If 
what is known by direct experience is later inferred or 
known through the testimony of another person, such in¬ 
ference and such authority are only confirmatory of what 
is known earlier by direct experience. Thus fire is seen in 
the kitchen in association with smoke, and when smoke is 
seen on the hill, the knowledge of the fire only confirms 
what was known earlier by direct experience in the kitchen. 
Similarly when fruits are seen on the riverside and when 
some one knows the existence of the fruits on the riverside 
on the authority of the person who had seen them, tins 
authority too has only a confirmatory value. Neither infer¬ 
ence nor authority is a primary mode in these cases. 

A soul that survives the destruction of the body at the 
time of death, its passage into heaven or hell or back into 
the world again in a new body with new environments 
and new experiences, the existence of that soul in a state 
without any experience of an object, free from sufferings 
the methods of reaching that heaven or of a better condi¬ 
tion in the next life, and such other matters do not come 
within the experience of the ordinary man. They are either 
inferred or they are accepted on the authority of specially 
gifted persons who will not reappear in the world. In this 
situation, inference and authority become primary modes of 
knowing, independent of direct experience. Those who are 
already in heaven cannot communicate with their brethren 
left behind on earth, Those who have gone beyond 
experience and suffering cannot also communicate their 
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condition to those who are within the limitations of life. 

The Charvaka system did not subscribe to this new 
situation. It regarded Man as supreme in his ability 
to know everything. It also regarded life as sufficient for 
the fullest realization of the highest goal of Man. The fol¬ 
lowers of this system retained the Vedic ideals. And they 
were later condemned for not accepting Dharma , the per¬ 
formance of rituals to reach a heaven, and for not accept¬ 
ing the authority of texts prescribing such rituals which 
did not exist in the Vedas. In the Vedas the rituals were 
performed for happiness in life and not in after-life. The 
Charvakas also did not accept the authority of others who 
taught the doctrine of a final escape from the limitations 
of life on earth. 

The Vedic position was further distorted to the extent 
that the Vedas contained the teachings of God. The Vedas 
really contained the knowledge of the truth as revealed to 
Man in his illumination from within. The Mimamsa system 
did not accept the origin of the Vedas in God. But in 
practically aU systems of Indian thought the Vedas are 
believed to have been revealed to the primal Teachers 
among men by God and these teachers continued the tra¬ 
dition of the knowledge of the Vedas among men in the 
world. Thus the doctrine of a heaven and the doctrine of 
a final release have required the acceptance of the autho¬ 
rity of a Supreme Personal God. This is a new factor. The 
Charvakas could not accept such a God too. 

Scholars could not understand the scheme of religion 
and philosophy in the Vedas. How can there be a religion 
without a Personal God? How can there be rituals unless 
such rituals took the performer to the region of that God? 
How can there be a philosophy or a science in which 
there is no distinction between matter and spirit? Matter 
must be dead, without life, if it is to be matter. Life must 
be extraneous to matter if it is to be life. All the reli¬ 
gions and schemes of philosophical thought accorded with 
SUC h pattern. So, scholars tried to reconcile the religion 
and the philosophy of the Vedas with the generally ac¬ 
cepted patterns. 

The Vedic religion was taken to be a progression from 
the worship of the powers of Nature to the worship of a 
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Supreme God. There is the intermediate stage in which 
each of the powers behind the phenomenon of Nature was 
in turn thought of as the Supreme God. Thus there is a 
Supreme God and only one Supreme God. This is not 
Monotheism as it is understood; in Monotheism the Sup¬ 
reme God is permanent and his qualities do not shift from 
this divinity to that. Here there is such a shift. -So Max 
Muller coined a new term for this sort of Monotheism. For 
the Latin word “Mono”, he substituted the Greek word 
“Heno” and coined the term Henotheism to designate this 
Vedic pattern of Monotheism. And this pattern, accord¬ 
ing to him, represents a passage from the Many Gods to the 
One God. To the scholars a Supreme One God is an in¬ 
tellectual necessity. The rituals led Man from this world 
to the higher world of spiritual light. There is a distinc¬ 
tion between matter and spirit, and Man tried to ignore 
the matter below and to reach the pure spirit above. This 
is die general interpretation. 

The difficulty is that in India we never had a Mono¬ 
theism till very recent times. If one reads the Maha- 
bharata , it will be found that every divinity is in his turn 
a Supreme Godhead. This is exactly what is found in the 
Vedas too. There was never a time when there were 
many gods representing the different phenomena of Nature 
and there never came a stage when there was only One 
God. Each such god represents the Supreme and each has 
his own individuality too. But a stage came later when 
there arose a plurality of Supreme Gods. Some asserted 
that Vishnu was the Supreme God and others appointed 
Shiva as the Supreme God. There was feud among the 
people on this account. In each persuasion there arose 
sects differing from one another on details of ritualism and 
dogmas and this too gave rise to conflicts. But this is not 
a progression of the Vedic religion; it is an abandonment 
of and a departure from it. 

In the Veda there is no distinction between matter and 
spirit. There is only the world which is a unity. It is 
matter with life or life in matter. The relation is something 
like the relation between sugar and its sweetness. We 
cannot discard the material aspect in sugar and enjoy the 
sweetness side of it* There is an Absolute and there is 
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also the Phenomenal World. The Absolute is infinite while 
the Phenomenal World is limited. Throughout the Rig- 
veda we find this distinction between the Absolute and 
the Phenomenal. The terms used are Sthatus (stationary) 
and Charatham (moving), Jagatas (moving), Tasthushah, 
(stationary) Amritam (immortal) and Martyam (mortal). 
There are also the terms Para and Parama (Supreme) and 
Uttama (highest). 

The Absolute is spoken of as essentially matter with 
the potentiality of life as an inherent factor in it (X-129) 
and' also essentially life with the potentiality of matter in 
it (X-90). In the first of these two poems, it is said that 
a Will arose in that Absolute Matter and that it had the 
life-breath without inhaling and exhaling air. In die se¬ 
cond it is said that out of tha£ Life Absolute there arose 
the differentiated world (Virat). Nowhere is it said in the 
Vedas that one can be separated from the other. There 
is the life aspect which continues when at the time of 
death, the gross material aspect falls out. But that life 
is a finer aspect of matter and is not outside matter. What 
is not found in the Vedas and what is not accepted by the 
Charvakas is that there is something called a soul which 
at the time of death migrates from the dead body to a 
new body, like a monkey hopping from one tree to an¬ 
other, or that the soul migrates to a higher region called 
the heaven, just like a monkey climbing'from the earth to 
the tree-tops. At the time'of death and after death there 
is a continuity in life function and that continuity is again 
in matter. Life is never dissociated from matter and there 
is no matter which is absolutely devoid of life. The life 
function moves from gross matter to another set of gross 
matter and the fine aspect of matter keeps up the conti¬ 
nuity. This fine matter is what is known as Linaa Sharira 
or Subtle Body in the later systems of philosophy 

When God and Heaven and a Final Release from the 
world are all taken out of the religion and the philosophy 
of the Vedas and when matter and life become inseparable 
factors in the constitution of the world, evolved from an 
Absolute, there remains only a real world in which Man 
functions without a beginning and without an end. Man 
and his life and enjoyments in the world become the chief 
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subjects of the Rigveda and that is what we find in it. 
Man does not migrate into another world, die region of the 
gods. The gods come to the region of Man and Man is 
in constant communion with die gods. There is mutual 
co-ordination between Man and the gods and it is said 
in the Rigveda that gods helped in die prosperity of Man 
and Man aided in the prosperity of the gods (X-14-3). 

There was family life and there was social life There 
was also civic organisation. The people had their own 
festivities and amusements and arts and sports and pas¬ 
times and avocations. Social life was not confined to wed¬ 
lock. They ate and drank; they ate animal food and they 
drank, alcohol. They even ate beef. They fought their 
enemies with success. They never committed aggression 
on a foreign nation and they never allowed a foreign na - 
D°rn t0 i coir !™ lt aggression on diem. They were united. 

th £ ® ntir ® people was not so stiff as to 
crush the freedom of the individual or even of the smaller 
political units. And at the same time, unity was sufficient¬ 
ly strong to protect the integrity of the nation against fo- 

m ^w m ° n-ff ° n * Difference s never deteriorated into 
conflicts. Differences contributed to the development of 
individualities. If any one asks me the question, "What 
consider to be the essence of Vedic culture?” my 
re ptyjf> ^ ha PPy life in a beautiful world.” 7 

T,® which we find the reflection of such 

a culture, consists of songs or poems ( Suktas ), 1017 in num- 
ber, consisting of 10,472 verses, grouped into ten Books. 
They are all by a number of different poets, and though 

the “g . Ri ^eda is in thefo’rm of adore- 
tions addressed to the various deities, tiiere is a variety 
of matenal as dieme for die poetry of the Rigveda and 
each such subject matter has some human interest. The 
poets loved Nature and they found their own likeness in 
Nature. They sang about Nature in their own form with 
their own emotions and their own feelings. They werein 
communion with Nature. a y . e 

The poets whose compositions are included in the Rig- 
vedic collection belong mainly to certain Families Seven 
of the ten Books are assigned (from II to VIII) to seven 
such Families. The ninth Book is composed of adorations 
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to the Soma. In the first Book there are adorations of the 
gods by poets who belong to Families other than those con¬ 
tained in Books II to VII. In the tenth Book there are 
songs other than adorations to the gods as the main fea¬ 
ture. Even the poets outside the seven Families belong 
to -a few important Families whose founders had been an¬ 
cient Sages, unlike the Families of the seven Books. 

In the poetry of the Vedas, there is a variety of me¬ 
tres employed, which shows that the existing Rigveda had 
a long antecedent in the form of a gradual development 
and growth of the art of poetry. The Vedic poets em¬ 
ployed various devices in manipulating metres and also in 
handling the language. There are various kinds of figures 
of speech found in the Rigveda, of which, naturally, si¬ 
miles form the chief ones. The poets knew that the com¬ 
position of poetry is an art. The language is simple, lucid 
and elegant, rhythmic and musical. There are lyrics and 
odes and ballads and songs* There is profundity of 
thought. The picture painting in words is graphic. 

In matter, in form, and in variety, the Rigvedic poetry 
can claim a place among the highest literary art in any 
language. Rigvedic poetry has never been surpassed in 
Sanskrit and as art, there is no literature in any language 
that can beat it. It is the earliest poetry of humanity and 
it continues to be the finest even after the lapse of so many 
millenniums. It is not the "Scripture” of any religion. 
There are no dogmas involved in it. It calls for no be¬ 
liefs. It reflects a very advanced civilization. It is a source 
book for the study of Man and his life. Its appeal is thus 
universal. 




II. Indra Smites Down The Dragon 

There are many gods in the Rigveda to whom prayers 
are addressed for the securing of various benefits. Indra 
is the most important of them, both in the status that he 
occupies among the gods and also in the number of songs 
addressed to him. It is only the Fire God to whom an eq¬ 
ually large number of songs are addressed in the Rigveda. 
The songs to Indra and Fire exceed a quarter of the whole 
text for each. Indra is the hero of a race of martial people. 
He fights the enemies, defeats and destroys them. He 
helps me good people. In the description found in the 
songs, he is the most personal among the gods. We can 
clearly discern the personality of Indra very vividly in the 
songs. He has his weapons, as all the gods have. He 
rides on a chariot drawn by horses, and in many places 
the horses are spoken of as having manes (Keshinau) It 
has been suggested that the word may mean "What be¬ 
longs to the Kessies.” He drinks the Soma juice and his 
belly* compared to an ocean when it is filled with Senna. 
He, luce all the gods, loves the songs and derives his power 
to destroy the enemies from them. He holds in his hands 
a Thunderbolt, the Vajra , which has a hundred edges In 

heroic exploits he is helped by the group of gods called 
*e Maruts the Storm-gods, in one case, and by the singers 
called the Angirases and by the singer named Brihaspati 
in another case. There are two exploits of his that are 
more prominently mentioned than others, and they are 
many. One is the killing of Vritra, a demon, who stops 
the nvers from flowing; by killing him he allowed the 
waters to flow in the seven rivers. The other is the kill¬ 
ing of Vala, another demon, who conceals the cows in a 
cave behind die mountain; by killing him the cows are re¬ 
leased. The latter are spoken of as having been stolen 
by his friends, the Panis. Among the many places where 
his first adventure is described there is one song which is 
very poetical in its imagery and in its graphic description. 
That is 1-32. 
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1 will now proclaim the heroic exploits of ^ n ^ ra 
which he had performed in the beginning. He killed the 
dragon. He urged the waters down. He broke open tne 
channels in die mountains ” (1) 

Vrita is very often spoken of as a dragon, a serpent. 
This conception of die enemy of virtuous people is 
mon to other ancient nations also. It is this exploit tna 
later became the story of Shri Krishna trampling down tne 
dragon Kaliya, who defied the waters in the river Kalin i, 
Jumna, as described in the Bhogovata Parana and o e 
works where the story of Shri Krishna is narrated. _ 

“He killed the dragon who had been living in tne 
mountain. The divine architect fashioned for him the 
Vajra, which is easy to handle and to smite with. UKe 
milch-cows that make a bellowing sound, the waters tail¬ 
ing down quickly rushed towards the ocean. (2) 

“Behaving like a strong bull, he accepted the Soma to 
drink. He drank the Soma that had been pressed from 
the Three Vessels. The powerful hero took up the weapon, 
the Vajra. He killed the first-bom among the dragons.”(3) 
The impetuous nature of the bull is very often men¬ 
tioned in the Rigveda, and the nature of Indra is compar¬ 
ed to that. The Vessel is called Trikadruka in which there 
is the element “Three”. 

“When Indra killed the first-bom among the dragons, 
he was able to destroy the mysterious powers of those who 
had been wielding such powers. He then produced the 
Sun, also the celestial region and the Dawn. Thereby, 
there remained no enemy to him, known.” (4) 

There is a particular feature in this song which can be 
understood only in the original. The end of the first verse 
is the beginning of the second verse, and there is the same 
relation between the third and the fourth verses. It will 
be noted that the expression, “He killed the dragon,” is 
common between the first and the second verses'and the 
expression, “He killed the first-bom among the dragons,” 
is also common between the third and the fourth verses. 

“Indra killed Vritra, the worst sinner, splitting off his 
shoulder with his Vajra, the mighty smiter. He split up 
his body like the trunle of a tree, with his Vajra. The dra¬ 
gon lay touching the earth below ” (5) 



INDRA SMITES DOWN THE DRAGON 
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“He challenged the great hero, one who drinks the 
Soma, who is able to attack others immensely, being filled 
with a false pride, and he was really one who is not a 
warrior. He was not able to withstand the continuous 
rush of Ipdra’s weapons. Being stricken, he, with Indra 
as his enemy, was crushed.” (6) 

“With his legs and hands removed from hiin, he fought 
with Indra. Then Indra smote the Vajra on his sides. He 
wanted to be a rival to the strong bull. But being smitten 
he lay scattered in many places, having been cut into 
pieces.” (7) 


“The waters began to flow over him who was lying 
down like this, taking up their hearts, as if the waters 
were flowing over the bed of a river that had been dug for 
them. These very waters which Vritra had been encom¬ 
passing and stopping with his powers, the dragon had to 
lie down falling at their very feet.” (8) 

“She who had Vritra as her son had come down there 
to protect him. Indra brought down the deadly weapon 
over her also. In that state, the mother lay above and &e 
son was below; that demoness lay there down like a cow 
with the calf.” (9) 


In the midst of the waters that never stop, that never 
take a rest in their flow, the body of Vritra lay concealed 
The waters flowed freely over the concealed body of Vritra 

He who had Indra as a foe, lies there in eternal dark- 
ness* (10) ^ 


The women of the Dasa, they who were protected bv 
the dragon, stood there like the cows hidden by the Pani 
When the„cave of the waters remained covered up Indra 
opened it. (11) ^ 

There are two terms here, Dasa and Pani. Dasa must 

be a ., v ‘ U ?§ er ’ an 3 tlle ^, rd is rela *ed to the moderh Per¬ 
sian Deh , a village. They were people across the bor¬ 
ders of the Vedic region, and they became the enemies of 
the Vedic people. The Panis are also enemies of the Vedic 
people and they lifted their cattle and kept them hidden 
in caves in the mountains. The story about Panis ha¬ 
ving stolen the cows and hidden them in a cave belonging 
to the demon Vala, and the recovery of the cows by Indra 
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after killing Vala, is very famous in Rigveclic lore. It is 
indicated here. 

It is easy to say that Indra is related to the clouds and 
that the story of Vritra and the release of the waters stop¬ 
ped by him, are only a description of the phenomenon of 
waters hidden in the clouds and their release by Indra after 
smiting the clouds with his Thunderbolt. The thunder 
and the lightning represent the weapon called the Vajra. 
This is what can be said about every Nature poet. It is 
all a matter of flowers and birds and animals and trees and 
forests and rivers and lakes and stars and moonlight. But 
what is interesting in poetry is the human touch in the 
poems. The poet finds life in them, they find in them their 
own companions who can sympathise with themselves. Here 
also we find the same human touch. We see a mother fond 
of her son and the son making a strong person his enemy. 
The son challenges the strong enemy but he is not equal to 
him The mother tries to protect her son. Both fall in 
battle. The son had done some harm to innocent persons 
and now he has to lie down at their feet. The poet has 
constructed a story out of a phenomenon of Nature. 

The Maruts, as helpers of Indra in the fight, are not 
introduced in this poem. The power which Indra derived 
from the drink of Soma is only hinted at here in the early 
part. They are all mentioned very often in other parts of 
the Rigveda. There is a humanization of the objects of 
Nature and there is also a philosophy of life in this poem. 
The son keeps the waters as prisoners and challenges, in 
the intoxication of his power, a strong enemy to battle. 
He is defeated and he lies down at the feet of his former 
victims. There are similes about the bull and the trunk of 
the tree and the cow which bellows and which has its calf. 
The whole description is very vivid. 



Winning The Light 


Indra is the greatest among the gods of the Rigoeda. 
This is true from the point of view of the number of songs 
addressed to him, as found in the Rigveclic collection, and 
also from the point of view of the part played by him in 
the national life of the people. He is a warrior and an 
ideal warrior. He represents the heroic genius of the peo¬ 
ple. A large number of enemies are mentioned in the Rig- 
veda as having been killed by him. There are stories 
about the protection that he has rendered to some indivi¬ 
duals. There are two exploits of Iris that stand out pro¬ 
minently above all the other achievements of this god and 
that stand out far more prominently than the exploits of 
any other god in.the Rigveda. One is his fight against the 
dragon called Vritra who had been surrounding the waters, 
preventing the waters from flowing; he killed Vritra and 
' let the waters flow freely. The other is his fight against 
another demon named Vala who had stolen the cattle and 
concealed them in the cave behind the mountains; Indra 
killed Vala and rescued the cows from their captivity. 

In his fight against the dragon Vritra, he had the as¬ 
sistance ot the gods known as the Maruts. He received his 
strength to fight that enemy on account of the Soma which 
he drank. The Maruts were also drinkers of the Soma*. 

r wa ^’ plays an important part in the fight 

of 1“^ against Vritra. He is called the “Lover of Sotna^ 
(1-104-9). Indra attacked and defeated the god Tvashtar 
(Architect) when he was bom and he drank the Soma from 
the vessels (III-48-4). He must have taken the Soma by 
force! Indra is the same Soma-drinker among men and 
among the gods (VIII-2-4) Indra drank the Soma from 
the Threefold Vessel and through the exhilaration caused 
thereby he was able to kill the dragon (II-15-1). When 
Indra drinks the Soma , there is no one who can stand up 
against him in battle (VI-47-1). He drank at the same time 
three lakes of Soma so that he could kill Vritra (V-29-7). 
"The Maruts whom he associated with himself in drinking; 
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the Soma, who as a group increased his powers, along 
with them, O Indra, drink this Soma through Fire as the 
mouth, with great eagerness.” (III-35-9) 

In the other exploit of Indra, the Sages called the An- 
girases and the god named Brihaspati are Indra s close as¬ 
sociates. While the Maruts who helped Indra in his tight 
against Vritra are essentially Soma-drinkers, though they 
are also singers, the Angirases and Brihaspati are essential¬ 
ly singers of adorations, poets, though their connection 
with the rituals at which Soma is offered to the g oc *?> , 1S 
very intimate. It is poetry sung by the Angirases and by 
Brihaspati that plays the same part in Indra s fight agamst 
Vala which Soma played in his fight agamst Vntra. In the 
case of Vritra, Soma plays the most conspicuous part and 
in the case of Vala, poetry and song play the most impor¬ 
tant part. In the case of Vritra, waters are released while 
in the case of Vala, cows are released from captivity. Cows 

represent light. , 

The Angirases are a group of Sages. There is also the 
chief Angiras whose name is borne by the family of the 
Angirases. The name means Messenger . There is the 
corresponding word in Greek, “Aggiles” (pronounced An- 
giles) and this is the English word Angel I cannot say 
for certain whether the Angirases are an original Indian 
creation. No other family of Sages'in the Rigveda can be 
traced to the other Aryan languages. The Angirases are 
the messengers between heaven and men on earth. They 
had all gone to heaven and there they enjoy their life along 
with the gods and they visit the men on earth at the time 
of the, rituals. Brihaspati belongs to the Angiras family 
and he is essentially a god who is associated with songs and 
with wisdom. But he is never a god in the heaven; he is 
a god on the earth. He is also a poet whose compositions 
find a place in the Rigvedic collection. The Angirases are 
essentially poets who sing their songs. 

"The Angirases who through rituals of worship and 
through holy gifts, attained immortality and the compa¬ 
nionship of Indra, let there be auspiciousness for such 
Angirases.” (X-62-1). . 

This companionship is the theme for many a piece in 
the Rigveclic poetry. 
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“You (Indra) opened up the stalls of the cows for the 
sake of die Angirases.” (1-51-3) 

“On account of Indra, our ancient , forefathers who 
know the mysterious positions, were able to secure the 
cows through dieir songs of adoration.” (1-62-2) 

“When Indra and the Angirases were making a search 
for the cows, it was Sarama who actually found the 
cows.” (1-62-3) 

“Being adored by the Angirases in their songs, Indra 
was able to open up the dark gloom and release the’ light.” 
(1-62-5) ° 

“Indra along widi the Angirases as companions wnc 
able to break down Vala.” (11-11-20) 

“Indra was able to break down Vala, being adored in 
die songs by the Angirases.” (II-15-8) 

Indra broke open the cow-stall, being adored in sonss 
by die Angirases.” (IV-16-8) b 

"With the Angirases as companions, Indra burst open 
the doors that were firmly fixed, and released die cows from 
the cave.” (VI-17-6) 

“‘Let there be that old companionship of yours for 

med^ala.” h Vw S 8-5) SeS Way > Indra 

“Indra drove out die cows that were confined in thf» 

( C vni-14- V 8 e ) g them f ° r the sake ° £ the ^“SfrMes? 

Securing Indra as Companion, the Angirases were able 
to open the cow-stall.” (X-68-7) 

There are many places where the song of the Angirases 
are mentioned and in many places their songs are spoken 
of as the standard for sweetness, taking them for comparison 
in similes. 

Brihaspati is another divinity who has been associated 
with Indra, and he is, as his name shows, the “Lord of 
Songs.” ’ 

His songs spread on the earth and in heaven (1-191-4) 
He kills demons, he breaks open tile cow-stall (11-23 4) 
This is connected widi Indra’s fight against Vala to release 
the cows that were hidden in the cave. Brihaspati was able 
to defeat Vala and to drive the cows out; he sent darkness 
beyond sight and brightened up the heaven (II-24-3). 
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Brihaspati is spoken of as associated with some singers 
(VII-10-4; X-14-5). Along with the hosts of the singers 
who chant sweet songs of adoration, he was able to over¬ 
come Vala with his voice (IV-50-5). “Let Brihaspati sing 
songs of adoration with his Saman chants” (X-36-5). Bri¬ 
haspati won the Dawn, the heaven, the Fire; he was able 
to remove darkness through his songs (X-68-9). In all such 
cases we find that he was able to see the light through his 
songs. 

Brihaspati is not specifically mentioned as having 
been a mortal at any time. But the Angirases are spoken 
of as having immortality through their companionship 
with Indra. There is another person, Yama, who too saw 
the Path and went to the other world. “Yama had found out 
the Path for us for the first time and along that Path our 
ancient forefathers had gone” (X-14-2). He had seen the 
Path for the many (X-14-1). In the Kathopanishad it is 
said that he was the only man who knew the mysteries 
beyond death. What was to come after death was a dark 
mystery to Man before he was able to discover the true 
Path. This must be a sort of illumination regarding the 
•darkness that hides the beyond from our view. We> do 
not know what steps he had taken to secure this illumina¬ 
tion. He is in the heaven along with the Angirases 
(X-14-5). But he is not mentioned along with the Angi¬ 
rases in the search for the cows. The cows are really the 
light of wisdom. 

There is a Sage named Dadhyang who belonged to the 
Atharvan Family. He received the secret wisdom called 
the Honey Wisdom from Indra and revealed this to the 
Twin-gods, the Ashvins, through a horse’s head. This is 
mentioned by the poets when they enumerate the stories 
connected with he Ashvins. 

“Dadhyang, son of Atharvan, propounded to you the 
Madhu (Honey Wisdom) with a horse’s head.” (1-116-12) 

“You replaced for Dadhyang, the son of Atharvan, a 
horse’s head. He, knowing the Law, propounded to you 
the Madhu (Honey Wisdom) which related to Ivashtar 
(Architect) and which was concealed.” (1-117-22) 

You won the heart of Dadhyang and then you replaced 
the head of the horse for him.” (1-119-9) 
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Dadhyang had some superhuman powers and Indra 
was able to ldll the ninety-nine Vritras with the bones of 
Dadhyang (1-84-13). Searching for the horse’s head which 
had been thrown away in the mountains, he found it in 
die Sharyanavat (1-84-13). 

' The story is that Indra had imparted the secret wis¬ 
dom called the Honey Wisdom to Dadhyang and the con¬ 
dition' was that he should not reveal it to any one. Should 
he reveal it, his head would burst into pieces. The Asvins, 
the Twin-gods, wanted to know this secret wisdom and 
they approached Dadhyang for it. But there was the con¬ 
dition imposed on the latter. So the Ashvins placed a 
horse’s head on the neck of Dadhyang and through that, 
Dadhyang revealed the secret to the Ashvins. The horse’s 
head burst and then the Ashvins placed Dadhyang’s own 
head back on his neck. The head of the horse was thrown 
into a lake called the Sharyanavat. Dadhyang died in due 
course. The demons attacked Indra knowing that the 
great sage was dead; so long as he was alive, they were 
afraid of him and kept quiet. Indra wanted to know if 
anything of Dadhyang remained, and after a search, the 
horse’s head was found in the lake. With that as a wea¬ 
pon, Indra killed Vritra. 

The bull is the symbol of physical power and the 
horse that of intellectual power. There are the two words 
“Daksha which means “Physical power” and “Rratu” 
which means “Intellectual power.” This distinction and 
this symbolism have been very clearlv kept up in the Rig- 
veda. There is a horse called Dadliikravan. He repre¬ 
sents wisdom in the Rigveda. We do not know the exact 
relation of the Sage with the horse. But the fact that the 
wisdom was imparted with a horse’s head and that there is 
a horse which represents wisdom show that there must 
have been some connection between the two "Dadhi” 
means “Curdled milk” and “Anch” means “Proceeding to¬ 
wards”; Kravan means “Running towards.” I have not 
been able to see any connection between curdled milk and 
wisdom in the Rigveda. Curdled milk is related to Soma, 
which represents activity and physical power. Soma is 
often mixed with curdled milk for offering to the gods 
(Dadhyashira). I am not satisfied with this etymology. I 
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feel that the former part of the two names is related to the 
root “Dhyai”, which means “to contemplate.” The word 
“Dhi” means “song, adoration, thought, etc.” in the Rigveda. 
In the Avesta there is the word “Datha” appearing as “Da- 
theng’ (Catha 28-10), which means “Wise” My own 
view is that there is some connection between this word 
in the Avesta and the name of the Sage in the Rigveda. 

The discovery of some Path had been known to the 
Vedic poets. They speak of the gods as having known the 
Path ( Gatuvit ). It is only among the mortals that Yama 
was the first to know that Path. That must be the Path 
that leads to the region of light, the heaven described in 
the Rigveda and included in this book (next chapter). In 
that description it has been said that the king Yama is 
there. Yama sought out the Path and found it. Angirases 
and Brihaspati are seekers of that fight to which the Path 
leads. Inara broke open the cave where that light was 
concealed for the sake of the Angirases. 

Dirghatamas was a great Sage who had some sort of 
illumination and in a song,which he recited sitting before 
the Fire Altar, he explains the mode of that revelation 
which shone on him. This is in the famous song on wis¬ 
dom by Dirghatamas (1-164). After dealing with the mys¬ 
tery of Time in symbolic language, he says.- 

“Who has seen that corporeal being which came into 
being at first, which the incorporeal had supported? Where 
is that fife, that blood, that soul of the earth? Who has 
gone to the wise man to ask about this?” (4) 

“I with my limited knowledge, ask in my mind, not 
knowing the truth, about these concealed positions of the 
gods.” (5) 

“Not having seen, I ask the poets who have seen, for 
the sake of knowing, not having known.” (6) 

“Let him declare here who certainly knows this— 
the concealed position of the lovable bird.” (7) 1 

“They are really women; but they say to me that they 
are men. One with eyes can see; the blind cannot see. 
The son who is a poet knows this. He who knows them 
well becomes the father of the father.” (16) 

The meaning here is rather uncertain. There is a lot 
that puzzles in this song. They say something that is ab- 
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solutely the opposite of the truth. Only those who have 
eyes can see and others have to trust them. Usually the 
father teaches the son; but if the son becomes a wise poet, 
he can take up the role of the father. 

“They term them later who are earlier. They term 
earlier who are later.” (19) 

Perhaps there is again a reference to the father-son 
relationship. When the son becomes a wise poet, then he 
becomes the father able to teach, and as such he becomes 
earlier also, though really later. When a man becomes 
wise through the same form of illumination, his whole life 
changes. 

“The life, breathing, rushing fast, remains still at rest. 
Rushing forward, it remains steady by its own powers, be- 
coming an immortal having the same abode as the 
mortal. (3) 


Here the idea seems to be that when a man becomes 
wise, there is a double personality in him; he is conscious 
of the immortal element through his wisdom and yet he is 
an ordinary mortal. It is the mortal side that moves fast 
and the immortal side remains at rest. He is himself in a 
of wonder about the change in him. 

I do not realise what kind of person I am. I am hidden 
ana yet I move about enwrapped in thoughts.” (37) 

aC ui ? and forw ards one wanders about, being 
t n up by ms own powers; he is the immortal having 
the same abode as the mortal. These two eternally go 
about, moving around, in different directions. One of them 
knows the other; the other does not know this one.” (38) 

This is again a reference to the double personality in 
a poet who had the illumination. The immortal element 
knows the mortal element, while the mortal element does 
not know the immortal element. 

The distinction between one who has attained the illu¬ 
mination and one who has not is clearly expressed in an 
imagery of two birds. ^ 11 dn 

“Two birds, joined together, companions, resort to the 
same tree. Of them one eats the sweet berry of wisdom 
on the tree and the other simply gazes on without eating 
anything. (20) 5 

“There where the birds (the wise ones) ceaselessly sing 
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forth about their share of immortality (which they enjoy) 
before the learned assembly, there the lord of all, the 
protector of the world, the wise, entered me.” (21) 

The share is the share of wisdom which they enjoy. 
The father is wisdom itself. It is when the poet was re¬ 
citing his own song before the learned assembly that true 
wisdom entered him. 

“On that tree where the birds that drink the honey 
rest in peace and all inspire themselves, on the top of 
that tree, they say, is verily, die sweet berrv. One cannot 
reach up to it, unless he knows the father.” (22) 

Only those who had the illumination (father) can know 
that berry on the top of that tree. In all those cases, the 
distinction between one who has attained the illumination 
and another who has not so attained the illumination is 
drawn closely. There is still another difference. 

“Language may be divided into four parts. Of the 
four parts, only the poets who have imagination can know 
all of them. Three parts remain concealed in the cave un¬ 
moving and only the fourth part is in use among men.” (45) 

Here the division is not that of the vocabulary. It is 
the signification of the words that can be divided into 
four parts. Only a fourth part of the real meanings of 
words is known to ordinary men. The other three parts are 
hidden in the cave for them. Brihaspati also draws a simi¬ 
lar distinction between those who had the illumination 
and the other people. This is in his song about wisdom 

(X-71). , „ 

“Just as a woman separates the flour with a winnow¬ 
ing basket from the unbroken parts, the intelligent persons 
utter their words in the learned assembly and there the 
companions find out their true companions. Their auspi¬ 
cious lustre is concealed in their words.” (2) 

' The poets are allowed to recite their poems in the 
learned assembly and when they recite their poems, those 
who are already recognized as wise .discover their com¬ 
panions on such occasions. It is their poetry that decides 
their position. The merit is concealed in their poetry and 
the learned people assembled there can separate them, as 
a woman separates the flour from the unbroken pieces with 
a winnowing basket. 
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“Some people may look and yet they do not see. Some 
people may listen and yet they do not hear. The language 
reveals its beauty only to some, just as a loving wife wear¬ 
ing charming robes reveals her charms only to her hus¬ 
band." (4) 

“All people have eyes to see and ears to hear. They 
may be companions in this way. But in the matter of the 
speed of their mind, they are not all equal. Some lakes 
may have water that comes up to the chest and others to 
the nose. It is only in some that the water is deep enough 
for people to bathe freely in clear waters." (7) 

The idea seems to be that though water up to the 
chest or nose is enough to allow one to have a dip, such 
water gets muddy when one gets into it. It is only the 
water in a deep lake that remains clear even when a man 
enters it and that allows him to have a clean bath. 

Worship of wisdom is one of the most conspicuous 
features in the culture of the Veda. Wisdom is not any 
abstact knowledge of things which have no relation to the 
facts of Man 9 s life; wisdom is wisdom only when it is re¬ 
lated to the life of Man. Wisdom is to understand and 
to explain and to justify the facts in' a man’s life. Wisdom 
relates things beyond with things within the reach of the 
common people. Wisdom, which comprehends things that 
are beyond the sphere of the knowledge of the common 
man, brings such facts into the sphere of the ordinary man's 
comprehension through poetry. That is why the Rishis or 
Sages are connected with poetry. If such wisdom is pre¬ 
sented in a philosopher’s prose, ordinary men cannot fol¬ 
low it. Therefore one is recognized as a Rishi or Sage only 
when he is able to know the truth beyond the knowledge 
of the common man and when he is also able to express 
such knowledge in terms of poetry, which ordinary people 
can understand and enjoy. From the beginning to the 
end of the Rigvecla one can notice this dose relation of 
wisdom with poetry and the life of the people. There is a 
difference between the wise man and the ordinary man. 
But that does not mean that the wise men formed a separate 
category of humanity, cut off from the normal life of Man. 
Dirghatamas makes this point clear when he says that in a 
poet there is a double personality, the immortal person- 
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ality of the poet and the mortal personality of the common 
man. When he became a poet he did not cease to be one 
among the common men. He continued to be that, along 
with being associated with the expanded personality of a 
poet. 

In the search for the light which forms one of the most 
characteristic features of the Rigveda, there is something 
that is very interesting. I have fust touched on the point 
without drawing special attention to it when dealing with 
the Angirases and Brihaspati. Light is thought of as cows, 
and since there had been much of cattle-lifting in those 
days by the enemies of the Vedic people, the concealment 
of true wisdom through ignorance is compared to the con¬ 
cealment of the cows by the enemy in the caves behind 
the mountains. One tries to trace the location of such 
cows in hiding and for that search there must be some 
method. They must have been making use of search-dogs 
that can follow up a person or anything else through the 
sense of smell. In the Rigveda it is found that in the case 
of the search for wisdom concealed behind the barrier of 
ignorance, the method used was to employ a dog and that 
dog is Sarama, the Divine Bitch. They knew the place 
beyond; and there are two dogs, sons of Sarama, who 
guard the gates of the abode where the dead people go. 
They are the dogs of Yama, who is already in that region 
beyond. In a song relating to the ascent of the dead soul 
to that region there is something said about those dogs 
(X-14). 

“O Dogs, the sons of Sarama, run fast along the pro¬ 
per path, dogs that have four eyes and that are dark-brown 
(Shabala) in colour. Then you come near to the dead 
ancestors who are able to know things easily, who enjoy 
the revels of life along with Yama.” (10) 

"O Yama, those two dogs of yours who are the guards, 
with four eyes, the protectors of the path, having the eyes 
of heroic men, O king, hand over this soul to them. Con¬ 
fer on him welfare without any dangers.” (11) 

“With broad nose, delighting in taking charge of the 
lives of men, having a dark-brown colour ( Udumbala) the 
messengers of Yama wander about following men.” (12) 

It is their mother Sarama who traced the location of 
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the cows that had been stolen and concealed in the moun¬ 
tain caves of Vala. 

“Wl\en Indra and die Angirases had been making 
their search, Sarama was able to find nourishment for the 
son.” (1-62-3) 

Here the nourishment is the milk from the cow and 
as such what she found were the cows. 

“Sarama found out the hidden place firmly closed 
•down, where the cows had been concealed, whereby it is 
that human beings have enjoyment.” (1-72-8) 

Here it is made clear that the son for whom Sarama 
found out the location of the stolen cows is Man himself. 
Wisdom is the nourishment for the life of Man. Without 
wisdom, Man is in a state of starvation. 

This Sarama found out the hidden cave in the moun¬ 
tain. (III-31-6) 

“When, O Indra, you broke open the mountain, Sarama 
had already made herself present there in advance of vou " 
{IV-16-8) y 

“Sarama, reaching the Law, won the cows.” (V-45-7) 

“ Sarama discovered the cows along the path of Law." 
<V-45-8) 

This achievement of Sarama is mentioned many times 
in another song about her (X-108). There is nothing in the 
Vedas to show that the dogs were considered as impure 
That is a later belief in the thought of India. I do not 
know whence this new attitude towards dogs came into 
the belief of, India. In the Avesta also there is only res¬ 
pect for dogs. There are three chapters in the Vendidad 
a part of the Avesta (Chapters 13 to-15) where there is a 
reference to the dogs. They are looked upon with respect 
Just as dogs search tor lost cows and locate their hidimr 
places when they are stolen, the search for wisdom hidden 
from Man through ignorance is done by an agency that is 
thought of as alike a search-dog. In the Rigveda we do 
not see people trying to grope through the gloom of ignor¬ 
ance towards the light, which began to shine only in the 
Upanishads. This is not a correct presentation of the truth 
about the position of philosophy in the Rigveda. Philo¬ 
sophy had advanced very far by the time the extant songs 
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in the Rigveda had been composed, and we perceive a 
backgound of advanced philosophy in it. 

When we put the two exploits of Indra together, we 
find another important trait in the genius of the people. 
That is the harmony between wisdom and active life. In 
the whole of the. Rigveda there is not even the faintest 
hint of the world being a place of sin and suffering, es¬ 
cape from this world being the only way of attaining real, 
eternal happiness. Wisdom is in this world of activity 
and the activity in the world is within the realm of wis¬ 
dom. It is Indra who had killed Vritra through his physi¬ 
cal might and it was the same Indra who had recovered 
light after destroying the enemies of wisdom who con¬ 
cealed wisdom after stealing it. The Maruts who pre¬ 
eminently helped Indra in hi's exploit of killing Vritra were 
representatives of physical power, drinkers of Soma, which 
is the symbol of physical activity, and they were also sing¬ 
ers, the symbol or wisdom. Similarly, the Angirases and Bri- 
haspati who are associated with Indra in his exploits 
against Vala who had stolen and concealed the cows in a 
cave in the mountains, are singers and also closely related 
to ritualism. Ritualism, wisdom and art went together. 
There has never been a conflict between ritualism or reli¬ 
gion, wisdom or philosophy, and art, in India. This is a 
Vedic trait in the national genius of the people. 





IV. The Region Of Light 

In Vedic times, people in India did not consider the 
earth as a place of sin and suffering and they never de¬ 
sired to leave this world and go to another region and to 
another condition of life where there would be happiness. 
Even when there is a reference to sin and suffering, and to 
bondage, there is no desire for any one to depart from this 
world. Such suffering is not an inherent feature of the 
world and can be avoided easily. Man can be happy in this 
life on earth. Just as references to sin and suffering are very 
/ rare in the Rigveda, a desire to remain in another region is 
also very rare. People wanted to remain in this world where 
they enjoy life so long as they can live. Practically there is 
no prayer that one may be taken over to heaven so that the 
sufferings of life in this world may end and that a life of. 
happiness may be enjoyed in another world. 

There is a song about Soma. In all the verses there 
is a refrain at the'end that “the drops of Soma may flow 
all round for the sake of Indra.” In the first five verses 
there is a glorification of the Soma that is offered at the 
sacrifices to the gods. Then there are six more verses in 
which there is a description of a region of light In the 
second of these six verses there is a prayer to Soma that 
the singer may be taken over to a particular region and in 
the following four verses there is the prayer that “he mav 
be made eternal in that region.” The other refrain con 
tinues in all the verses, and follows this prayer. The nas 
sage where there is the prayer that he may be made ner* 
manent in that region is also common to the four ver^V 
The song is IX-1I3. r verses - 

“Where, O purified and purifying Soma, the poet sina 
mg the chants of song remains supreme on account f 
Sorrnz ^ pressed with the stones, producing joy through 

The verse does not end here; it is joined to die fol 
lowing verse. 

“Where there is light eternal, in which region is placed 
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the heaven, O the purifying and purified Sonwz, place me 
in that region of immortality, free from injury.” (7) 

The previous verse has to be joined to this verse. Here 
the prayer is for reaching such a region, and permanence 
in that region is what is prayed for in the succeeding 


verses. 


“Where there is the king Yama, the son of Vivasvat, 
where there is the threshold to the celestial region, where 
there are these young waters, make me immortal in that 

region.” (8) ... . 

“Where movement is according to ones will, in the 
threefold celestial region, in the threefold heaven of the 
region of light, where the worlds are full of light, make 
me immortal in that region. (9) 

“Where there are pleasures and intense pleasures, 
where there is the seat of the Sun-god, where there is satis¬ 
faction and contentment, make me immortal in that 


regiuu. \ x\jj , . , • . 

“Where there is bliss and enjoyment, happiness and 
intense happiness, where the eagerness for ^enjoyments is 
attained, make me immortal in that region. (11) 

There are many words that mean the divisions of the 
higher regions of light and the further divisions of such re¬ 
gions. Yama is, in later mythology, the lord of the region 
to which the sinners go after death. But in the Rigvecla 
he is the first mortal to know the Path and to traverse 
that Path to reach the higher regions of eternal happiness. 
He is the son of Vivasvat. He is Yima in the Avesta and 
Jamshid of modem times. There are various places where 
the waters are spoken of as young ladies. What is note¬ 
worthy in the description is the light and joy and freedom 
emphasised as special features of the region. These are 
what men experience in their life on earth, and when they 
have to die, they want that to continue eternally in the 
region above. There does not seem to be any indication 
of a dread of returning to this world of suffering; the pas¬ 
sages have to be interpreted in the light of others which 
speak about the happiness in this life and about the eager¬ 
ness to continue in this world throughout the span allotted 
to Man. If Man cannot enjoy that happiness eternally in 
this world, let him have it as an eternal feature in that 
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other region. What is dimly indicated is the fear of death 
and the termination of happiness. The description shows 
the optimism of the people and their eagerness to conti¬ 
nue to live on this earth. 

Another point that is of special interest is the unity 
of religious rituals and light, which is symbolical of wisdom 
in the Rigveda. The whole song is about Soma, the chief 
element in a ritual, and the fruit of that ritual is the attain¬ 


ment of, the region of light and freedom. There is no 
conflict between ritualism and knowledge. Both form a 
unity. Still another point that is noteworthy in the con¬ 
text is the place of art in human happiness. The very first 
sentence in the description of the region is about its songs 
by poets. The emphasis on poetry and song in human 
happiness is very prominent in the Rigveda. 

It is very difficult to understand the distinction, be¬ 
tween a few words. There are many words meaning hap¬ 
piness, joy, pleasure and other features and the words are 
also mutually related to one another with just a preposi- 
tion which signifies "intense”, prefixed to the original word. 

There is a possibility that what is dealt with in this 
poem is not a region, but a state. We cannot completely 
dissociate this poem from the innumerable references to 
the winning of light found in the Rigveda. It was Indra 
who won that light for humanity. In winning that light 
c *2° Played a part, though it is essentially the songs 
of the Sages that played the most important part. In this 
poem, Soma and Indra are the most conspicuous factors. 
When Soma is asked to establish the singer in that region 
(verse 7), and when there is a prayer that one may be 
made immortal there, what is meant is that the light may 
be made available to him and that he may ever remain 
m that state of illumination. Dirghatamas says that when 
a person receives the light of wisdom (1-164-21), there is a 
double personality produced in him one immortal lu 
other mortal (H6«0 ; 38). This li^anTSmmorta! 
hty in that region of light may be identified with the lieht 
and the immortality mentioned by Dirghatamas In tiiis 
sense, there is no prayer to lift a person from this world 
of mortality and darkness to the higher world of light and 
immortality. 


V. The Dawn 

For a description of what is beautiful in Nature, depi¬ 
cted in a very beautiful way in poetry, there is practic¬ 
ally nothing in Sanskrit literature, and perhaps little in any 
literature, that can compare with what has been achieved 
by the Vedic poets in describing the phenomenon of Dawn. 
The bright colours accompanying tne sunrise have pro¬ 
duced in the poets of the Vedas an impression of charm 
which, by its very beauty, pours forth in die form of charm¬ 
ing poetry. The theme is beautiful and a beautiful theme 
cannot flow from the heart of a poet except in beautiful 
language. The external beauty of the Dawn reflected on 
die imaginative heart of the poet and then it shed down 
on the world outside with increased beauty, if such a thing 
were possible. In the mighty torrents of a river in flood, the 
Vedic poets saw a beautiful damsel, and sometimes a 
heroic warrior. In the terrible storm, they saw handsome 
young men in shining robes and glittering ornaments, 
armed with golden- weapons and wandering about with 
their songs. And in the beautiful Dawn tiiey saw a beauti¬ 
ful young woman. x 

In the case of the rivers, the number of poetic speci¬ 
mens is relatively small. In the case of the storm (the 
Maruts), there are many pieces in the Rigveda, and each 
is as beautiful as the other. The same is the case with the 
Dawn. There is beautiful imagery, sublime ideas, grand 
personification, charming form, attractive language with a 
musical cadence. As in the case of the Maruts (next 
chapter), it is difficult to make a selection of a single piece 
as a specimen. Each has an individuality and not one can 
truly represent the others in poetic charm. Yet I have 
selected one song to give selections from (1-123), and then 
I have added some select pieces from other songs to bring 
out the whole picture in full relief. 

“The huge chariot of the very hospitable Dawn has 
been made ready with horses yoked to it. The immortal 
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gods have taken their seats in it. From the dark regions 
the noble Dawn has also mounted her chariot, the majes¬ 
tic, desiring to bring happiness into the homes of the 
people.” (1) 

She has woken up earlier than the entire living world. 
She wins victory, she is grand, making immense gifts. The 
Dawn, the young maiden, being born again and again has 
begun to take a look at the world from her high position. 
The Dawn has come as die First when the gods are invoked 
in advance.” (2) 

The sister of Bhaga, the family relative of Varuna, 
ODawn, may you be agreeable to be adored as the First. 
Thereafter may he be driven back who may try to bring 
about suffering to us and may we be able to conquer him 
witii help from you, the ever hospitable, and your 
chanot. (5) 

May there arise happy thoughts and also riches in the 
home. The Fires have already risen up, flaming aloft. The 
Dawns, when they shine, bring to full manifestation the 
cov etabl e riches that are kept concealed in gloom.” (6) 

Tnereis one going out and there is the other coming 
forward. Thus the day and the night, with forms different 
from each other, move together one after the other. Of 
these two that move about in succession to each other, one 
keeps the darkness within the cave, and the Dawn has 

chariot ” P ( 7 ) mmg forward w** her brilliandy shining 

The Dawns are all alike on this day and they will 
be alike tomorrow. They proceed towards the long 
stretching abode of Varuna. They are free from all faults. 
Each one of them is able to go round in a moment, carry¬ 
ing out her work traversing thirty-three fathoms.” (8) 

Like a handsome maiden, proud of her form, O God¬ 
dess, you come towards the god who is longing to meet 
you. You, a young lady, full of sweet smiles, shining bril¬ 
liantly^ you expose your breasts to the full view of the 
world. (10) 

“With a charming appearance, you, like a young lady 
groomed by her mother, present the charm of your body 
to the view of the world. You are auspicious May you 
shine forth extensively, so that no other Dawn may be 
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able to attain the beauty which is in you. (11) 

The reference must be to a young girl who has been 
groomed by her mother on the day of the wedding, to be 
presented to the audience on the occasion. That is the 
time when the ladies don the best of robes. This may be 
compared to the description of the Maruts as the bride¬ 
grooms. They saw only a young and beautiful woman 
when they looked at the colourful Dawn. The term ex¬ 
posing the breast” need not be taken as meaning the ac¬ 
tual removal of the robes from the breasts and exposing 
them to the free view of the people. The reference must be 
to the way in which they wear the robes, so that the breast 
becomes very prominent to the view though covered by the 
clothes. Elsewhere the Dawn is compared to a dancing girl. 

“Like a dancing girl, the dawn puts on colourful robes 
on her body. Like a cow exposing her udder, she exposes 
her breast. She spreads light in the world for all to enjoy. 
She has opened up the darkness and comes out like cows 
coming out of the stall, when it is opened up.” (1-92-4) 

“Lik e a stylish lady who decorates her body, she ex¬ 
poses her breast; like a tender girl, she exhibits everything 
that is pleasing in her. She wakes up those who are asleep 
like one who prepares the early morning breakfast. Always, 
without any break, she comes again and again, in advance 
X)f those that are yet to come on later days.” (1-124-4) 
“This, the greatest of the ladies, does not discriminate 
between those who are her near family relatives and those 
who are not her near family relatives, in the matter of en¬ 
abling them to have a full view of herself. She is proud of 
her faultless form. She does not withhold her brilliance either 
from the small or from the important people.” (1-24-6) 
The broad-mindedness indicated here is worth noting. 
There is no difference between members of one’s family 
and the near relatives and those who are far removed 
in the matter of family relationship. Similarly, there is 
no difference between those who are in high position and 
who are rich, and those who may be in lowly positions 
and who have no riches of their own. This shows tne gene¬ 
ral outlook of the people of tie time. The Dawn is spoken 
of as the greatest lady on account of this generosity and 
this even-mindedness. 
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“Like a lady who has no brother, the Dawn turns away 
from other men and also like a lady who has risen out of 
the grave of her husband, seeking riches, wearing shining 
robes, the dawn lets the dress drop down from her charm¬ 
ing form, like a loving wife exposing her charms before 
her own husband, like a smiling lady.” (1-124-7) 

The first half of the verse is rather difficult to inter¬ 
pret correctly and the interpretations differ from 
scholar to scholar. It is a brother who supports the 
family, especially the women-folk in the family, as the 
name itself suggests. The word is from the root “Bhar” 
(to maintain). The father is only the protector, the word 
being derived from the root “Pa” (to protect). When a 
lady has no brother to maintain her, she has to depend 
on the charity of other people. But a proud lady does not 
allow herself to become the victim of such a situation. 
When the husband dies, the wife lies down in the grave 
in which the body of the dead husband is laid, and then 
she rises from that grave. So the word “ Gartaruk ” 
means a widow, the meaning of the word being, “one who 
rises from the grave.” She too has to depend on the cha¬ 
rity of others. But a proud lady does not allow herself 
to be in such a humiliating position. She turns away from 
other men. In the same way, the Dawn is also a proud 
lady and she does not approach any one for charity. She 
makes her appearance before the world and then she sim¬ 
ply moves away from their sight. 

In the second half two situations are suggested. A 
loving wife puts on charming robes when she meets her 
husband and then she lets the robes drop from her body 
in his private presence and exposes her charms. Similarly, 
a lady goes to her friend outside wedlock and then with 
her face full of smiles, she lets fall from her body the mag¬ 
nificent robes which she has put on and then exposes the 
charms of her body to him in his private presence. In the 
same way the Dawn also removes the darkness which 
formed her robes and she appears before the full view of 
the world. It has already been said in die previous verse 
that in this matter she makes no difference between the 
one and the other according to their family relationships, 
wealth or status. 
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“This Dawn has made her appearance for us to have 
a view of her, like a lady of style who is proud of her 
bodily charms, like a very lovely lady who has emerged 
from her bath. This daughter of the heaven, having dri¬ 
ven away the enemies and dispersed the darkness, has 
made her appearance with full effulgence.” (V-81-5) 

The arrangement for bathing must be taken note of. 
They must have had tanks to which people went for a 
bath and' from which they came out upwards after the 
bath. There is the term “upwards” connected with the 
bath, in the text. 

“This daughter of the heaven, having turned away 
from other men, like a respectable young lady, drops her 
robes from her body. She grants covetable riches to those 
who make offerings. The young lady has again formed 
the glow of her light as she had been doing on previous 
days. (V-80-6) 

There has already been the statement about the Dawn 
letting her robes drop like a lady in the presence of her 
husband or of the friend outside wedlock. Here also it 
has been repeated. This should not be interpreted to 
mean that she made her body bare; that would be re¬ 
volting. What is dropped by the Dawn is the darkness 
which serves as a robe for her and which covers her body. 
This must be some kind of mantle worn outside and above 
the actual dress. It is that dress which reveals the charms 
of her body. That is what an actress also does. She puts 
on her proper robes for appearing on the stage and above 
that she wears a mantle to protect that inner costume. In 
all cases it must be taken as meaning that the Dawn drop¬ 
ped the outer mantle and exposed the charms of her body 
through her dress which was till then hidden by the man¬ 
tle. This also shows how careful they were about their 
dress in the Vedic age. 

The Dawn has become a goddess and all the features 
that are found in the divinities of the Rigveda are noticed 
in the case of the Dawn also. 

“The Dawn spreads out various kinds of happy riches 
as if she were spreading out the cattle in the pasture, as 
if she were the river spreading out in big waves. She 
never allows the divine ordinances to be violated. She 
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is noticed through the rays of the sun, becoming thus 
quite visible.” (1-92-12) 

This steady devotion to the divine ordinances is 
mentioned in many other places also. She brings the gods 
to the place of worship so that they could drink the Sonia, 
a function usually assigned to the Fire-god. 

“O Dawn, escort all the gods hither, in order that they 
may drink the Soma, from the atmospheric region.” 
(I-48-2a) 

This has special reference to waking up the gods in 
the morning and it is not a transfer to her of the functions 
of the Fire-god. 

“In so far as she has awakened the men who are to per¬ 
form the worship, she has rendered a good turn to the 
poets.” (I-113-9b) 

The gods are spoken of as waking up along with the 
Dawn (Ushar-buclhah). She rides on a chariot like the 
other gods. The Dawn shone with her shining chariot 
(1-123-17). She has a shining chariot (III-61-2), Her cha¬ 
riot has shining colours and moves gently (1-49-2). She 
has a chariot with all colours (VII-75-6), and that chariot 
is big and lustrous (VII-78-1). The chariot is yoked by 
its own powers (VII-78-4). Many things are mentioned 
about the chariot and the horses that draw it. 

The Dawn prepared a path for. the Sun to travel 
(1-113-12). This function is attributed to Varuna. In one 
place it is said that she is a young lady who shines on ac¬ 
count of the eye of her lover (1-92-11). The Sun-god 
(Surya) follows from behind the Goddess Dawn who 
shines brilliantly, as a lover follows a young lady (1-115-2). 
We cannot dissociate one from the other. The two lovers 
of the Dawn are the' same. The Dawn produced the Sun, 
the worship and the Fire (VII-78-3). 

The Dawn is specially related to the Twin-gods, the 
Ashvins. The Ashvins accompany the Dawn, the daughter 
of the heaven (1-183-2). The Dawn became the companion 
of the Ashvins (IV-52-2). “O Dawn, you are the compa¬ 
nion of the Ashvins” (IV-52-3). “O Dawn, you awaken the 
Ashvins” (VHI-19-17). It is the songs of the Dawn that 
have awakened the Ashvins (III-58-1). > 

“O daughter of the heaven, come hither along with 
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victories, place riches on us” (1-30-22). “The Dawn, the 
daughter of the heaven, possessor of riches, has extermin¬ 
ated the enemies, those who do harm” (1-48-8). She is the 
life and the breath of all (1-48-10). “O Dawn, possessor 
of riches, place glory along with heroic sons on those 
poets who sing about you” (V-70-6). It will be found that 
the Dawn has all the features connected with a divinity. 

The name Ushas (Dawn) means “illumination”. That 
is the great illumination at the time of the rising of the Sun. 
The word is connected with the word “Aura.” The descrip¬ 
tion has the phenomenon of Nature as the basis. But 
when we read the descriptions, we see little of the morn¬ 
ing hue in the eastern skies; we see a very handsome lady 
in beautiful robes. There are various patterns of descrip¬ 
tion in the Rigveda. In the case of Indra, there is the 
phenomenon of Nature in the form of the clouds and the 
breaking open of the clouds and letting the waters flow 
freely along the rivers. But Indra is not himself any one 
factor connected with the phenomenon. We see only a 
great warrior riding on his chariot and fighting with the 
enemies of culture. But some sort of association with a 
phenomenon of Nature is noticeable in the descriptions, 
especially when the fight with die dragon Vritra is taken 
up. In the case of the rivers, we see only the river in 
flood. We do not see any personality in the descriptions, 
- one with a human form and with human activities. Even 
when die river aspect is in the background and when the 
goddess aspect is prominent, as in the case of Sarasvati, 
we do not see any person before us. Sarasvati may be a 
mother; but we have only the impression of an abstract 
divinity. Perhaps it is when she is definitely spoken of 
as a mother giving milk from her breast (1-164-49), that 
we get a glimpse of a person. In all other cases, we do 
not have any figure before our eyes. In the case of the 
Maruts, there is an alternation between the phenomenon 
of Nature and some handsome young men. In the case 
of die Ushas, we see only a person. We completely miss 
here the phenomenon of Nature. There are gods like the 
Ashvins and Rudra in whose case we do not know at all 
what phenomena of Nature there are behind die descrip¬ 
tions. We see only a person, with no connection with any 
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natural phenomenon. There is the case of Varuna. We do 
not know what phenomenon of Nature it is that is behind 
the conception of that God. And in the descriptions we find 
no person at all. We have the impression of some abstract 
majestic presence, of some great power. In this way there 
is a characteristic feature in the description of every god in 
the Rigveda, and the Dawn represents a special pattern. 

There are about twenty songs relating to the Dawn. 
The name appears many hundreds of times. In the songs 
about the Twin-gods, the Ashvins, the name appears very 
prominently and that is also the case with the songs about 
the other gods. No one can miss the grace with which the 
personality of the Dawn is drawn. Certainly we get the 
impression of a very charming figure, when we read the 
descriptions of the Dawn; they are very realistic and gra¬ 
phic and the similes with common objects of experience in 
our life, like the dancing girl and the ordinary girls wear¬ 
ing beautiful robes, add to the graphic nature of the pic¬ 
ture. No one can say that it is the creation of priests who 
are incapable, on account of their profession, to draw such 
a lovely picture in words of a charming lady. Nor is any 
set of dry rituals, the occasion for such a painting. The ri¬ 
tuals must have been centres of active life representing the 
realities of life. Such rituals do not shut out the beauty in 
life. It cannot also be said that the Dawn is not associat¬ 
ed with rituals. We see the ritualistic setting at every step 
in the description. 

The brilliance of Nature has appealed to the imagina¬ 
tion of the poets of the Vedas in a very strong way. We 
see little of darkness, except as what is necessary as a con¬ 
trast to illumination. There is not found that atmosphere 
of sadness in the heart of the people on account of the pre¬ 
sence of darkness in the world. We do not see either the 
dark and chilling cold of winter nor the snow that takes 
away life from men. The Vedic poets lived in a happy 
region of light and joy. That is how we have the Dawn, 
along with the Twin-gods, the Ashvins, the Sun-gods like 
Surya and Savitar and Vishnu. They all form a sort of 
family. Dawn is thus representative of the members of 
this family of light and joy. 


VI. The Storm 


The Rigveda is Nature poetry. The poets did not 
make any real distinction between animate Nature and in¬ 
animate Nature, nor between man and the lower gradations 
of life like animals and trees. They saw their own like¬ 
ness everywhere. They had their life and they saw the 
same life everywhere in the world. The range within 
Nature dealt with in the Rigveda is rather limited. There 
are various objects of Nature in the world that find a place 
in the poetry of a later day in Sanskrit and in the poetry 
of other languages, which are not found treated in the 
Rigveda. We see the cows prominently emphasised and 
also the bulls. We find horses often mentioned in the 
Rigveda. Kites appear in the poetry. Wolves are very 
prominent. But we find no antelopes and no peacocks, no 
singing birds nor birds with beautiful plumage. There is 
only mention of the mountains and of the oceans; but there 
are no descriptions of them. But the rivers are very gra¬ 
phically described. The forests and the trees and the 
creepers and the flowers, though mentioned, do not come 
within the range of the poetry of the Rigveda. The stars 
and the moon are mentioned; but we do not see people 
sitting in the bright moonlight or under the starlit sky. 

Among the phenomena of Nature, special mention 
must be made of the storm and the dawn and the bright 
rising sun and the sun at noon. All the objects of Nature 
are endowed with life and they respond to the feelings of 
Man; they themselves know and feel. The poets have 
sympathy for them and they are in communion with the 
objects or Nature. They see human beings behind the phe¬ 
nomenon of the storm. The Rigvedic people thought of 
the storm as seven brothers forming a group. We do not 
know why they are spoken of as seven in number. There 
is some mystery about the number and we have complete¬ 
ly lost the clue to help us solve the mystery. In the songs 
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about the storm, we sometimes see the terrible phenome¬ 
non of Nature with trees falling before it and we also see 
a group of very handsome young men decorated with shin¬ 
ing ornaments. The Rigvedic poets saw beautiful young 
ladies in the rivers in terrible floods, and they saw hand¬ 
some young men in the storm. It is here that we can de¬ 
tect the poetic genius of the people. The dawn is in itself 
beautiful and if it is presented as a very beautiful young 
lady, it is only natural. In the case of die sun also, there 
is no real change from the real objects of Nature to the 
objects described in poetry. There may be some sort of 
idealisation. But in the case of the storm and of the ri¬ 
vers, there is a real change. We find in the descriptions, 
factors that are not noticed at all in the objects of Nature. 

There are places where the Maruts are definitely the 
storms known to us. They shake the trees and even the 
mountains and the entire earth trembles. 

“They cause the mountains to tremble. They uproot 
the trees that are the lords of the forests, making them 
shake off from one another. Along with your entire hosts 
of followers, you go about, O Maruts, freely forward like a 
man intoxicated with drinks.” (1-39-5) 

“You are like big buffaloes, full of supernatural 
powers, adorned with various colours, strong in yourself 
like the mountains, easily speeding about; you eat off the 
forests like the elephants with their trunks when you have 
yoked the red animals for drawing your chariots, joining 
your strength to theirs.” (1-64-7) 

They are terrific in their appearance. All tremble at 
their sight. They move forward with force causing fear in 
the minds of all. 

“Your strength is terrible, your powers are steady. The 
hosts are terrific. Your burning forces are brilliant. Your 
minds are full of wrath. The noise produced by the hosts 
of the Maruts is turbulent.” (VII-65-4) 

“In birth you were, O Maruts, connected with terrors. 
You are frightful, with minds that are terrific, quick in 
movement. When you are connected with your grandeur 
and with your powers, every one trembles in fear, seeing 
the light.” (VII-68-2) 

“Like the roars of those who have won a victory in 
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battle, you make a thundering noise through your impetu¬ 
ous powers, when, O heroes, you go forward.” (1-23-11) 
“When along with your determinations, you came to 
the cave of the powerful Bull, Indra, he began to roar out 
of fear, like the sky thundering.” (VIII-7-26). 

The above are specimen passages to show that the 
poets had the storm and the howl and the falling trees in 
their minds when they sang about the Maruts. But this is 
not merely a realistic picture of the phenomenon of the 
storm. They saw human beings in such a phenomenon. 
There are the human and the tender aspects of this picture 
of the storm. They are seven in number and they are bro¬ 
thers, all of the same appearance and of the same age. 

“The Maruts, the sons of Rudra, are young, never 
age ing , the destroyers of the miserly, and they grew up high 
lilce the mountains, their progress being never stopped by 
any one. With their strength, they pull down everything 
on the earth and in the celestial regions, that may be very 
firm and steady.” (1-64-3) . 

“Among them none is elder, none is younger. They 
grew up as brothers for the sake of a happy life. Rudra, 
the good worker, is their youthful father. Prishni, the cow 
that yields plenty of milk easily, is their mother. Let there 
be happy days for the Maruts.” (V-60-5) 

They are all bright and very handsome in their ap¬ 
pearance. They wear shining weapons and glittering oma- 

meil Xike rich bridegrooms, you have decorated your 
bodies with golden ornaments and you shine with your 
natural personality. In order to produce beauty, you have 
created a great glow in your bodies as well as in your cha¬ 
riots, you yourselves being handsome and powerful.” 


Jbnaegroonis uun auuuug tuucj auu wear guiaen orm 
ments and make themselves and their surroundings ver 
charming. The Maruts are compared to such bridegroom: 

Their chariots are golden (V-57-1), the wheels are golc 
en (1-88-5) and the legs of the horses are also golde 
(VIII-7-27). They carry weapons made of gold (1-64-11 
They carry an axe and other weapons (1-37-2). 

“They carry an axe, they carry a spear, they are ver 
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intelligent, they are dexterous in handling a bow and they 
have arrows with them, carried in a quiver. Their horses 
are very praiseworthy and so are their chariots. Prishni is 
their mother. They carry all kinds of praiseworthy wea¬ 
pons. May such Maruts go forward to attain victory.” 
(V-57-2) 

“You carry spears on your shoulders, you wear anklets 
on your legs, you have plenty of golden ornaments on your 
chest; you shine brilliantly in your chariot. You glow like 
fire and you have weapons in both your hands. You have 
spread golden gears on your entire heads.” (V-54-11) 

Though they have a terrific appearance, they axe also 
playful and pleasing to look at. 

“Tlie Maruts run fast like war-horses, and like those 
who go to a festivity, they, the mortals, adorn themselves 
beautifully. They abide in a mansion like children who had 
been bathed and made clean; like boys they play about 
when they yield water to humanity.” (VII-56-16) 

They are also compared to children brought up by 
a careful mother (X-78-6). 

The Maruts are singers. It must be the howling noise 
made by the storm which the poets speak of as songs. 
They blow their bugles (1-85-1). Indra tells the Maruts, 
“O Maruts, the songs of adoration which you have sung 
here have given me joy, while, O heroes, you have com¬ 
posed a poem which is worthy of praise” (1-85-10). The 
songs sung by the Maruts in praise of Indra are mentioned 
in many more places in the Rigveda. The Maruts 1 are 
called the singers in many places. 

The Maruts are the sons of Rudra, another great god in 
the Rigveda , and they are spoken of as the sons of Rudra 
or simply as Rudras. Their mother is Prishna, "what is 
spotted,” evidently a cow, as expressly stated in the Rig¬ 
veda. They have as their consort the goddess called Ro- 
dasi. This name appears in the dual number to mean the 
heaven and the earth, and in the sense of the consort of the 
Maruts, the word is used in the singular number. The 
Maruts are also associated with the ligh tnin g. They bring 
rain and this shows that they are definitely connected with 
the phenomenon of storm, with thunder and downpour of 
water. They are heroes or strong ones, the words being 
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“Vira” and “ Nara The former word has retained its 
meaning in later Sanskrit, while the latter means simply 
“man” in later Sanskrit. But its Iranian counterpart is 
found even in modem Persian as “Niroo” which means “an 
army.” 

The Maruts are the closest allies of Indra and they 
helped the latter in his fight against the dragon Vritra. 
They drink Soma and they get the first offer of Soma at 
rituals. This is considered a great honour, to be first served 
with Soma. Indra is called Marutvan, “one who has the 
Maruts as allies.” This is the third of the chief traits in 
their character. The other two are that they are the storm 
and that they are also young and handsome men who play 
on the bugle and sing songs. The terrific aspect is joined 
to the elegant and the beautiful aspects. Heroism is com¬ 
bined with youthful love. For character delineation, the 
picture of the Maruts is superb from that artistic point of 
view. They appear throughout the Rigveda as objects of 

The Maruts represent truly the genius of the people of 
India as citizens and as heroes. They were pleasant to 
look at and young and handsome. They wore their wea¬ 
pons and they,did not do so as simply wearing a symbol 
of divinity. They had their weapons because they wanted 
such weapons to fight against the enemy. No one is a 
hero who cannot hit an enemy when the need arises. But 
weapons are to be discharged or used only towards ene¬ 
mies and not against civilized people 

“O Maruts, whatever weapons which you or any mor¬ 
tal may send and which come on us, avert them from us 
with your powers, with your valour, on account of the pro¬ 
tection which we get from you.” (1-39-8) 

“Everywhere may you keep off the weapon from us. 
May not your terrible thoughts reach us here.” (VII-56-5) 
They are the sons of the god Rudra, and Rudra is 
also often prayed to by the poets to keep off the arrows 
from the good people. The Maruts have also, like the 
father, some healing remedies. 

“O Maruts, bring us the remedies which belong to 
you.” (VIII-20-23) 

“What remedies there may be in the Sindhu river. 
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in the Asikni river, in the oceans, O Maruts, whatever 
remedies there may be in the mountains, all of them, may 
you bring to us, knowing their positions.” (VIII-20,25,26 a) 

The Maruts participated in the fights of Indra against 
the dragon Vritra, and Indra was able to accomplish his 
exploits through their aid. In the songs about such help 
that Indra received from the Maruts in his exploits, he 
is specially spoken of as “one who has the Maruts as allies,” 
Marutvan (I-100-lff). A poet asks them to kill Vritra him¬ 
self with the assistance of Indra (1-23-9). They are even 
spoken of as having smitten the dragon Vritra down inde¬ 
pendently (VIII-7-23). A poet says: 

Now, how is it, why is it, that you have become a 
bad friend in that you have abandoned Indra? Who will 
look for your companionship?” (VIII-7-31) 

. , This must be a reference to their inuependent action 
m having smitten down the dragon. It is not a condemna- 
/tion; it is only a glorification of their exploits undertaken 
independently. One poet makes the Maruts ask Indra why 
the latter wanted to kill them, the brother. They ask hi m 
not to kill them in the fray (1-170-2). 

This is only a frightful nature of Indra, even his com- 
frightened at his prowess. The passages 
should not be taken in their literal sense in such contexts. 
As a matter of fact, in such cases we have only some selec¬ 
tions trom the whole song. The real context is not found 
in the song as it is now available. 

In the description of the Maruts, we get the harmo- 
mous blending of factors that are in their nature irrecon¬ 
cilable. In the ordinary world we see so many facts that 
appear to be incapable of being reconciled to one another. 
But a poet sees in his vision so many facts that are hidden 
from the eyes of ordinary people, but which enable him 
to form such apparently conflicting facts of the external 
world into a harmonious unit. That is What is called Art. 
Art is the happy blending into a harmonious unity of 
things that are supposed to be incapable of being brought 
together. The greater the difference between the consti¬ 
tuent facts, the greater is the beauty of the unit formed 
out of them. 

In the Maruts we do not see any sign of the thoughts 
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of the primitive people afraid of the spirits that are sup¬ 
posed to abide in the facts of Nature and attempting to 
propitiate such spirits to ward off any danger that may 
arise from them and to gain any favours which they may 
grant. There is no religion in the form of Nature worship. 
There is no anthropomorphism. We see only Nature 
poetry of a high order in the Rigveda. The poets see be¬ 
yond the bare physical facts of the world and they express 
what they see in beautiful poetry. There is communion 
between the poets and the facts of Nature. The poete see 
life and all the implications of life in such objects or Na¬ 
ture. They see in them their own companions. The ob¬ 
jects of Nature respond to their feelings of companionship. 
This is best illustrated in the songs about the Maruts. 

Scholars speak of the malevolent nature of the Maruts, 
inherited from their father, Rudra. No god in the Rigveda 
is malevolent. A malevolent god is one who takes delight 
in injuring men. Wrath and the bringing about of suffer¬ 
ing to innocent humanity are what make a god malevolent. 
Such a nature is not found in the case of any Vedic god. 
Wicked people bring about their ruin from within them¬ 
selves, and if gods destroy them it is not any malevolent 
nature in the gods that is responsible for this. The Maruts, 
like any other god, are essentially kind gods doing good to 
humanity. 
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VII. Sin And Release 

Shunahshepa is a young boy who was bought by a 
king for sacrifice to God Varuria. His father had three 
sons and he was too poor to maintain them. He was desir¬ 
ous of selling one of them so that with the price that he 
.would receive, he could find food for the others. At that 
time there was a king who had promised to sacrifice his 
son to Varuna if he would be blessed with a son. A soil 
was born. But die king delayed and delayed the sacrifice 
and in the end it was not possible for him to sacrifice his 
boy. Varuna was angry and the king developed dropsy. 
To propitiate the God, he made a promise to offer a Brah¬ 
min boy in the place of his own son who was a Kshatriya 
(vvarnoi class). He wanted to purchase a Brahmin and 
Shunahshepa was readily available. So the boy was pur- 

il S f d fnr n L^ rOUSht .c° t , he H n £ who bad him tied to a 
? ak ?J°f fe ing , sa , cnficed t0 VaniHa. In that precarious 
f hepa pr v yed Varuna and to the other 
Sy d the gods fr ° m SUC1 a calamity - And he was saved 

There are seven songs by Shunahshepa (1-24-30). They 

K-NhS W °, U1 ? Sing - There a ^ thus two possi¬ 

bilities. Either Shunahshepa was a mature poet and the 

story gatheied round his personality at a much later time 
on account of some reference to the stake and to protec- 
hon from that calamity found in the songs; or some one 
composed the songs with drat story of the toy as the theme 
and the boy became the singer of the songs only as a char¬ 
acter m them. The episode must have been very popular 
“'“J*'am WK?elsewhere also in the Rigvecll Kumaia 

°f the 1 1 ? \° Agni as having saved Shwnali- 

shepa riom the stake by loosening the ropes (V-2-7), 

, If the songs assigned to Shunahshepa are much earlier, 
then the probability is the first, the story having taken this 
form later. II Shunahshepa s songs are later, then tire story 
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„ . , familiar at the time and the songs must 

must have been fam SQme one w itli this story as the 
have been comp Y j t j ie former is tlie true posi- 

later. It is 

IIS ofmftos^l a 5.S 

prayers front of the Altar and he sings Iris 

Shu ^S iaS- is in Se form of a question and an answer 
songs. The start is m tne n ^ sQng 

a b°ut die god jjidi god among the immortals, shall 

Now whose,of wbicn ^ ^ hand us oyer 

back to S^eatAditi, so that we shall see the father and 

the mother?’ (1) ^ first, shall we contemplate the 

Of the god Agni mortak Re wiU hand us over back 

to'the^eat* 1 Adfti^so that we shall see the father and the 

m0th f5V ( S nprfection /freedom from injury. Tlie father 
ultimate wisdom and the mother must be the 
is tliei Fire burning in the Altar 
language. ** , t one j s perfect in his real nature and 

Thesis a “riLhasbeen taken away from him. He 
that his f„ cti on to be restored to him. By wisdom, 

wants that p ^ anc | by language spoken of as mother, 
spoken of > right idea and tlie right language for 

S' 11 ?* L?»oeb? Tlie® »re other placenta the V«)< 1 , 
& i St « wic^onl^s pictured as a father and language as 
where wis scrutinizing all contexts, I am satisfied 

ot tlie father and the mother as 

W,Sd Ses?fJT«rs| e are followed by three verses of ador- 
.. „ * jj^ccpd to the Sun-god. Then there are ten more 
verses addressed to Varuna and the real theme of the poem 

appears mthese^ imperia j svvayj y0ur physical might, your 

intellectual’power, even these birds flying in the air have 
not been able to reach, nor those waters which flow on 
without a stop, nor even those who can stand against the 
force of the wind.” (6) 
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“In the bottomless expanse, the king - Varuna has 
planted the round of forest trees above, he with holy 
powers. They come downwards with the roots upwards. 
The symbol to know them is placed within us.” (7) 

Such an imagery of the tree representing the world 
with its roots above and the branches and leaves below, 
is continued in the Kathopanishad (VI-1) and in the 
Bhagavad Gita (XV-1). There is mention of a tree repre¬ 
senting the world as seen by the wise, though with no 
such specification, twice again in the Rigoeda itself (1-164- 
20 to 22: X-135-1). The greatness of Varuna is continued: 

verily it is Varuna who has made this wide path for 
the Sun to traverse; he. constructed the steps where there 
were no steps to set one’s foot. And he denounces those 
who break the heart. (8) 

i * S a great difference of opinion among scholars 

about those who break the heart." My own view is that 
Vanina simply denounces those who try to strike at his 
heart saying that Varuna has no such great powers which 
people ascribe to him. The greatness is continued: 

V king, you have a hundred, a thousand medicines. 
May your wide, deep good-will be directed towards me. 
Stop the sins even from far off and throw them away. If 
we committed any sins, throw them away from us.”(9) 

• S i arS t u at Were Pk* ce d aloft were seen at 

night; where have they gone by daytime? The ordinances 
of Varuna are what cannot be resisted. The moon comes 
shining bright at night.”(10) 

“Adoring you with the song I make this request to 
you. One who sacrifices hopes for that by giving you 
oblations. O \ amna, remain free from wrath on this occa- 
sion. O much-praised one, may you not steal away our 
life s span, (li) J 

“They say this to me by day and by night This 
symbol to know shines up from the heart Whom 
Sliunahsliepa invoked when he is caught, may that king 
Varuna release us. (12) 3 h 

“Shimahshcpa invoked the God when he was caught, 
tied on to the three stakes. May the king Varuna release 
him; may the one who knows, who cannot be resisted, 
loosen the ropes. (13) 
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“We try to remove, O Varuna, your wrath through 
salutations, through worship; lording oyer us, O mighty 
one, O wise one, may you loosen the sins that iruy 

been done.” (14) , _.. ... 

“O Varuna, loosen the rope that is above^ the rope that 
is in the middle, the rope that is below. O God, thereafter 
may we remain within your ordinance, devoid or sms, s 

that we may be free.” (15) , 

It will be found that there is frequent change from the 
first person to the third person and also from the second 
person to the third person; there is change from the sin¬ 
gular to the plural too. This is quite common in the 
Rigvgda. This song is mainly about the greatness ot 
Vanina- the element of sin and pardon is only a secondary 
feature.’ In the next song of twenty-one short verses there 
is more emphasis on the element of sin and pardon and 
there is a touch of his greatness also. 

“I have sent up my mind in proper control to you who 
are full of mercy, just like a chariot-driver lets off his horses, 
O Varuna, along with our songs.” (3) 

“A variety of thoughts fall out here and there from 
me, looking for what I am eagerly longing for, like the birds 

flying towards their nests.” (4) 
y "He knows the position of the birds when they fly m 
the skv- he knows the ships that go about in the ocean.”(8) 
“He knows the path of the wind, wide-sweeping, 
strong and mighty; he knows those who remain in control 

0 1 “jr r om that place, he knows all the wonderful secrets 
when he looks clown, whatever has been done and what¬ 
ever will be done. (11) . 

“May he with his intellectual powers make our path 

good; may he carry us across our span of life.” (12) 

B “Thoughts after thoughts of mine wander about like 
cows moving on to the pasture, wanting to reach him who 

lias his wide surveying eyes.” (16) . 

“May you release our ropes above, our ropes m the 
middle our ropes below, so that we may live.” (21) 

It would be noted that there is reference to worship, 
Ynina which is in the form of a sacrifice and there is also 
reference to oblations, which would be impossible if the 
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boy had been singing from his position tied on to the stake 
and not participating in a ritual. He prays also on behatt 
of those who make the offerings. Thus the possibility is 
that the song was composed by Shunahshcpa when he was 
a man of matare experience and that the story of die boy 
tied to the stakes arose on the basis of the statements 
about die ropes and the stakes. The stakes and the ropes 
are only figurative and not real. It must be noted that die 
story is known to other Sages in the Rigoecla who make 
mention of it. So I put Shunahshepa in a very early period 
of the history of Vedic literature. 

To Shunahshepa, the world is not a place of sin and 
suffering and the only way to attain happiness is not to 
get but of this world. He wants to live to the full span of 
life allotted to him. There is no pessimism. There is a 
feeling of intense suffering on account of the experience of 
limitations as he is tied to the stakes with ropes, and 
he wants wisdom and freedom so that he can be happy in 
this life and continue this through the whole period of life 
that is possible. There is here depth of pathos and pro¬ 
fundity of thoughts. 

This tone of abject helplessness, of surrender to an 
Almighty, supplication for pardon and protection, is not 
the usual one in the Rigveda. Even in other songs by 
other Sages, addressed to Varuna, we do not meet witii 
such a tone, though there is mention of sin and suffering 
and pardon in them also. In the Rigveda, the gods are 
only friends with whom the Sages were in communion 
and the gods move freely among men. My own view is 
that this represents the Bhakti or devotional current of 
thought in Indian religion. 

In the Rigveda, there is no god who is malevolent. 
They are, without exception, benevolent. They harm 
those who are the enemies of culture and of the good life, 
and such people bring about the harm from themselves 
and not from the malevolent nature of the gods. This is 
true of Indra, Varuna, Rudra, the Maruts and all the other 
gods. 


VIII. The Poet At The Confluence 

I 

The Rigveda is supposed to be a collection of adora¬ 
tions addressed by the people to the poweis hiding ^ eir 
the various objects of Nature m order to c -n t 

wrath and also to secure favours from such P • 
this is not a very fair statement about the objects that; a 
described in the Rigveda. There is no doubt that theie are 
adorations addressed to certain powers that do not come 
widiin the normal experience of the people. But this 
Nature is quite different from the Nature that becomes ,the 
object of worship by people out of fear or out of a longing 
for favours. There are beliefs among primitive peoples 
that the objects of Nature are presided over by evil 
powers that can do some harm to Man and that can also 
bestow favours on him. But such objects of Nature ar 
the trees and the rivers and the mountains and the lakes. 
They are all objects that come within the normal experience 
of Man; it is only deities that preside over them who aie 
not within die normal view of Man. We can definitely 
identify the powers with the objects that come within oui 
normal experience. There are such powers which preside 
over the rivers and die hills and the trees and other objects. 
In the case of die Rigveda, the objects over which the 
powers preside are not so easily recognized. The objects 
of worship in the Rigveda are mostly what we cannot see 
Tf ic nnlv in the case of a very few such objects of worship 
Sal w V Z identify the objects of Nature also. The Sun- 
jrods come within this category. There is no room for 
doubt about the Fire. Sarasvati is easily identified as a 
river though its nature as a personification blurs the real 
object of Nature. In the case of the Maruts there are 
many descriptions that cannot be easily identified in the 
cf-nrrn diough diey represent the storm. Even when we 
can^dentifythe objects in Nature with the deity that is 
worshipped in a poem, there are many features that are 
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more appropriate to a personification than to die objects 
in Nature. In the case of others, we do not know exactly 
what are the objects in Nature with which the objects of 
such adorations are to be identified. In many cases, the 
relations of the real object, of adoration with the object in 
Nature is very faint. The fact is that the poets who sing 
see in their imagination objects that transcend the vision 
of ordinary men, and also objects that are behind the 
objects that normal persons can see. We do not even know 
the exact objects in Nature with which the objects of their 
songs are related. Such is the case with Rudra, tire Ribhus, 
the Twin-gods called the Ashvins, and Varuna. There is 
no fear attached to the objects of such adoration found in 
the Rigveda and there is also no great eagerness on the 
part of the singers to obtain any favours from them. It 
is more a case of friendly communion. Their joy is in such 
a communion and not in any profit that they can secure 
from them. 

Tire poets in die Rigveda see certain powers behind 
the various objects of Nature, and they sing in joy on ac¬ 
count of this communion with such powers. If they ask 
for any favours, this is nothing more than the asking for 
favours from friendly companions, perhaps ones slightly 
superior. They see life in dre objects of Nature; drey expe¬ 
rience their feelings and the reciprocity of their own 
friendly feelings towards such powers behind the objects 
of Nature. There is no surrender to the objects of Nature 
or to die powers behind such objects. They are all com¬ 
panions of Man. They all, respond to the friendly feelings 
of Man. . 'i • 

I cannot select a better poem from the Rigvedic collec¬ 
tion to illustrate the relation of Man to Nature than the one 
in which a sage named Vishvamitra holds a conversation 
with two rivers at their confluence (III-33). He had gone 
to a king and he had received rich presents from him as a 
reward for his learning, his poetic talents and his achieve¬ 
ments as a poet. He had all his presents loaded in carts; 
he had also horses and chariots as presents. He reached 
the rivers Vipat and Shutudri, the modem Beas and Sutlej, 
where they join together to form a confluence. The rivers 
were in flood. He had to cross the rivers with all his belong- 
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ings. There is a request to the rivers to bend down and ^ 

give him a path along which he can go with all his belong¬ 
ings. First they express llicir inability to do this, since they 
are carrying out a Law of Nature which no one can violate. 

But later they respond to his friendly pleadings and they 
bend down and let him pass. The poem contains thirteen 
verses, and it is in the form of a dialogue. The text does ! 

not say which verses form the words of the rivers and 
which form the words of the sage. We have to depend 
on ancient indices and ancient commentaries which pre¬ 
serve die tradition, and we have also to depend on the 
meaning. The first three verses are, according to the in¬ 
dex, the words of Vishvamitra, the poet who arrives at the 
confluence. 

“Vipat and Shutudri rush forth in floods of water, 
starting from the sides of the mountains, full of love, with 
a smile on their faces, like two mares let loose, like two 
mother-cows, white in colour and licking the calf.” (1) 

The ancient indices give these as the words of Vishva¬ 
mitra who had reached the confluence of the two rivers. 

But this verse is not addressed to the rivers, though it is 
given as such in the indices. It is in the third person and 
is a statement about the rivers. Either it is a soliloquy by 
Vishvamitra on seeing the rivers in flood, wondering how 
he could get over to the other side, or it is addressed to 
his companions who had been travelling with him. The 
third possibility is that Vishvamitra is only a character in 
the song and that the opening verse is a statement by the 
real poet who wrote the song about Vishvamitra and his 
talk with the rivers. Here follows the address of Vish- . 

vamitra to the rivers. J 

“You have been impelled by Indna, the great god, de¬ 
siring to speed off; both of you go towards the ocean like 
two mares yoked to a chariot. You move together, you 
are swollen and there are big waves in you. You are shin- 
ing and each of you swells the other.”. (2) 

"I have come straight to the river, who is the best 
among the mothers; we have cottie to the mighty Vipat 
the auspicious river. You are like two mother-cows lick¬ 
ing the calf. Both of you follow the course to a common 
destination.” (3) 
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Here there is the mention of one of the two rivers in 
the beginning and immediately there is a change to the 
dual number in the second half of the verse. The compa¬ 
rison is to a cow licking her calf and proceeding to the 
stall in the house of the owner in the evening. But the 
mention of the two cows licking a single calf is rather 
strange. Such irregularities in number is not uncommon 
in the Rigoeda. Now the rivers respond to the sage. 

“We are these rivers, filled with a flood of waters.. We 
are proceeding to the destination which the gods have al¬ 
lotted to us. Our flow which has been started at the source 
is not to be retraced. With what desire is the poet ad¬ 
dressing the rivers?” (4) 

Here we find that there is the plural number and not 
the dual number, though they must be speaking about 
themselves as two in number. Such irregularities tire fea¬ 
tures which are frequently met with in the poetry of the 
Rigoeda. The sage replies to the question: 

“You are following a course according to Law. I am 
addressing you with words that are as sacred as the offer¬ 
ing of Soma. For a short while, I request you to stop (with) 
your currents. With a heart filled with pious thoughts, 
I call on you, the river, longing for some protection^ from 
you; I am the son of Kushika (the sage Vishvamitra).” (5) 

Here also in the first half, the rivers are addressed in 
the plural, while in the second half, there is only the sin¬ 
gular number. The rivers explain their difficulty. They 
cannot oblige him with such an act. 

“The great god Indra has created us, with the Vajra, 
(the Thunderbolt) in his hand. He did so after killing the 
demon Vritra who had stood encircling the rivers and obs¬ 
tructing their course. The Sun-goa, with his beautiful 
hands, is leading us, and we remain so swollen with waters 
according to his ordinance.” (6) 

Here also the rivers speak about themselves in the plu¬ 
ral number. The sage continues his entreaties: 

“In every way that heroism, that deed of Indra when 
he tore the dragon to pieces, is worthy of adoration. He 
killed with his Thunderbolt the one who was covering up 
the waters in the river. He let loose the waters that werej 
longing to move on.” (7) 
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When Vishvamitra spoke about the deeds of India in 
such' terms, the rivers were very much pleased and they 
spoke to him thus: 

“O poet, do not forget this word of yourself. May tin's 
ring in the ears of the people even in later epochs in the 
life of humanity. Regarding your songs, O poet, may you 
have love for us. May you not create unhappy thoughts 
about us among men,- we offer you this salutation.” (8) 
This is an entreaty that Vishvamitra shall not ask them 
to do what they are not free to do; to. retract their course. 
People will consider the rivers as wanting in faithfulness 
if they do so. But Vishvamitra continues his requests: 

“O sisters, listen to me, the poet. He has come to you 
from a long distance along with carts and with chariots. 
May you bend down and make yourself easy to cross. May 
the currents fall below the axle of the chariots, O rivers.” (9) 
Here it will be noted that again the rivers are addressed 
in the plural and Vishvamitra addresses them as his sisters. 
At this very familiar way of addressing them, the rivers 
were immensely happy and they agreed to respond to his 
requests. 

“O poet, vve listen to your words. We know that you 
have travelled from a long distance with carts and with 
chariots. I will bend down for your sake, like a youthful 
and impulsive lady, like a maiden bending down to allow a 
heroic man to embrace her.” (10) , 

Here also the rivers refer to themselves in die plural 
and also in the singular number. The way in which die 
dialogue is worded in this context may be specially noted. 
The same words are repeated in the request of Vishvamitra 
and in the reply of the rivers. The words “listen”^ and 
“from a long distance with carts and with chariots” are 
common both to the request and to the reply. So also^are 
the words “bend down." Now, Vishvamitra accepts their 
favour and addresses them in the most fitting manner. He 
is very grateful for the passage which they have promised 

to give j^ Qurec j friend, when the people of the Bharata 
community have crossed you widi great speed, a group of 
neople eager to protect their cows, urged on by Indra, your 
course that has been started from the source, may again 
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continue to flow; you are worthy o! worship and 1 gladly 
accept your kind thoughts towards me. _ (11) t< 

Here also there is a repetition of the words course 
that has been started from its source,” which have already 
appeared in the fourth verse where the rivers replied that 
they could not retrace their course. Now the whole army 
of persons who had been accompanying Vishvamitra had 
crossed the river and he addresses them from the other 


“The people of the Bharata community have crossed 
you, who are eager to protect their cows. Tire poet has 
enjoyed the good droughts of the rivers. Now may you 
again grow swollen with floods, urging forward, full ot 
gifts. Let die flow grow strong. May you go forward m 

haste.” (12) e . . 

Here in the first half, Vishvamitra speaks of himseir 
and his party in the third person and then reverts to the 
first person in addressing the rivers. Vishvamitra belonged 
to the community of people forming the Vedic nation called 
the Bharatas. A great hero named Sudas, belonging to 
the Bharata community, had defeated, an alliance of ten 
foreign kings who had invaded the country, and this had 
been a famous event known to the people of the time; 
Vasishdia sings about this victory of the Vedic hero against 
a combination of ten foreign invaders. Vishvamitra conti¬ 
nues his greetings to the rivers and this ends the sang. 

“May your waves hit against the poles of the chariot. 
O waters, leave off the ropes that restrict your flow. You 
are both free from all evil deeds, you are free from all sins; 
no one can do any injury to either of you. May you not 
continue your empty state.” (13) 

Vishvamitra asks the rivers to rise again so that if a 
cart or chariot should cross the river, the waves may hit 
against the poles. There had been some ropes, so to speak, 
tied on to the flow of the waters during the short time 
when he was crossing the river and he asks the rivers to 
remove those ropes thait had been stopping the flow. They 
had been violating the ordinances of the gods and he as¬ 
sures the rivers that there would be no sins attached to 
them for such a violation, that what they had done would 
not be condemned as an evil deed and that no one wpuld 
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injure them. In the eighth verse it has been said that the 
rivers wanted that what Vishvamitra had said about the 
heroic deeds of Indra should be remembered by people in 
later epochs also. lie assures them that at no time would 
people condemn them for what they had done and that 
there would be no harm done to them by the gods. 

The whole poem is in a certain metre; but the last 
verse is in a different one, to mark the close of the poem. 
This device has been adopted in many songs of the 
Rigveda. 

Tin's is one of the most charming songs that I have 
been able to find in the Rigveda and it is also perhaps one 
of the most charming songs in Sanskrit or in any other 
language of the world, ancient or modem. In the classics 
of other countries, love of Nature is not such a prominent 
feature. I do not know who the poet is. Vishvamitra is a 
character in the song; there is nothing improbable in his 
being the poet also. He might have written a song about 
an event in which he himself played the chief part. If so, 
Vishvamitra is one of the finest poets whose compositions 
have been included in the Rigoedic collection. 

Here is a poet addressing two rivers. He addresses 
them as sisters. It may mean that they are sisters to each 
other; but I feel that they are addressed as his own sisters. 
The rivers know that he is a great poet and they address 
him also as a poet. The words used are “ Vipra ” “Jaritar” 
and “ Karu ”. Vishvamitra speaks of himself also as a poet, 

“ Kara Tin's intimate communion between a poet and two 
rivers cannot fail to evoke a sense of unity in Nature in 
the minds of the reader; all differences between Man and 
the inanimate objects are obliterated and we see only a fra¬ 
ternity in nature in which Man and the objects of Nature 
are both of equal status. Gods are also brought into the pic¬ 
ture. Gods and men and the objects of Nature combine 
to form a single community. We realise the deep feelings 
of affection in the heart of Vishvamitra towards the rivers, 
and the rivers reciprocate the feelings with the same 
affection- 

We see certain devices adopted in handling the lan¬ 
guage in the song, devices found very often in the poetry 
of tlie Rigveda. Word are repeated from one verse to 
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another to express the same idea. There are various si¬ 
miles. There are the mares let loose to go to the battle¬ 
field; there are the cows licking the calves when they re¬ 
turn in the evening to their stalls from the pastures. There 
is reference to a youthful and impulsive lady and also to a 
maiden who bends down to let a hero embrace her. There 
is serenity when the gods are brought into the picture as 
having ordered the course of Nature which cannot be 
violated, since they guard the Law in the working of the 
world, and this is happily joined on to the beauty in life 
expressed in the various similes. There is both grandeur 
ana elegance coupled in the same song. There is serious¬ 
ness associated with human touches in the description. 

Who can say that this song is an example of Nature 
worship by primitive people? Who can deny this poem 
a place among the best Nature poetry? And this interest 
in Nature poetry is enhanced by the fact that we do not 
have any Nature poetry inherited outside Sanskrit from 
ancient times. 


/ 






IX. The Rivers 

Among the phenomena of Nature 
strong impression on the poets of the & /’• g un 

moon^nd^Sfo^Ftiie^cean^an^'the'rnomitains. But they 
3a? n° real part in Rigvedic poefry as themes for the ex¬ 
pression of “Beauty in Nature.” The nvers are mentioned 
many times in the Rigceda. There is one entire song 
Xout the rivers (X-75). Tlie floods of the nvers and the 
baSks that were being eroded by the currents of the nvers 
?re very often referred to in a casual way, which shows 
£w strong an impression the rivers produced on the ima¬ 
gination of the Vedic poets. 

The rivers Ganges and Jumna are mentioned by name. 
The Indus and its five tributaries to the east are also men- 
Honed Two of them, Vipat and Shutudri (Beas and Sat¬ 
ie,‘1 form characters in a dialogue with the sage Vishva- 
mitra included in this book (previous chapter). There is 
the Kubha, which is identified with the Kabul nver. Some 
tributaries of the Ganges further to the east are also men¬ 
tioned The westernmost river is in Central Asia. Thus the 
western half of the Gangetic plain and Afghanistan and 
the Central Asian regions to the north of Afghanistan must 
have been the active centres of culture in Vedic times. 
They say that the rivers have their start in the mountains 
and that they flow into the sea. We do not know whether 
this is only a sort of general conjecture or whether the 
Vedic people knew the actual sources and the actual 
nouths of the rivers. We do not know also whether they 
'•ecocnised the Jumna as a river that later joined the Ganges. 
They mention another river named Sarasvati. This is the 
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Haraquiti of tlie Avesta, and Haraquiti is a region on the 
earth, one of the sixteen regions of virtue which the 'neat 
God, Ahura Mazda of the religion of Zaratliushtra “had 
created. This is known as Arakosia to the Greeks There 
is frequent mention of “Seven Rivers”, the Sapta Sindhus 
in the Rigvecla. Various attempts have been made to iden¬ 
tify the seven rivers with the river system in the Punjab 
area or in the North India area, including tire Ganges and 
the Jumna. But all sorts of difficulties 8 arise when the 
identification is proceeded with. Corresponding to the 
Sapta Sindhus, Tlie Seven Rivers” of tlie Rigveda, there 
is the Hapta Hindu, another of the sixteen rerions Created 
by Ahura Mazda. While all the rivers are pWomena ot 
the world, ^Sarasvati is essentially a goddess with the fea- 

Sant i°SindE a river . ret »ined. My own view is that tlie 
Sapta Sindhus are not a phenomenon of the world and that 

hey represent some super-worldly feature in Se uSveTse 
I have also serious doubts whether the Rigvedic people 
knew of the river Sarasvati as an actual current of water- 
the probability is that they knew Sarasvati as -i river onlv 
by tradition. It mu* tavj disappeared "s a rive" ^ at 
hat early time They mention it as being to the w5 ot 
the Ganges and tlie Jumna and to the east of SutlriT enn 

fxrfsT Vamuna and Sar£r£f ta ‘ff’oSfa 

(X-75 oj. Inis is followed by the tributaries of thp Indue 
starting with the Satlej (Sliutudri). Now it-has been settled 

Sit%ea“ Sthe?T? “T* itself™ to thi 

Arabian bea. But the traditional geography of India takes 

it as a river which joined the Gangls atthe sSme nlace 

where the Jumna joins it, tlie three forming a sffigI e P SU 

rent. Among the rivers in the song about them, Sindhu 

Sp«o a „ ar 1 ^ »* - a " 

They have flown in thiee currents sevpn ond ® 1 

Si® &*• r- ft 

The poet is called Sindhukshit, “one who lives on the 
banks of the river. He is sitting in front of the Altar, 
which is the abode of the shining Fire, and singing the song. 
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“For your sake, God Varuna has carved out a path 
to flow along. O Sindhu, you run towards the final stage 
in the race. You flow on the surface of the earth, along 
the valley, towards the slopes. Thereby you have attained 
lordliness over everything in the world, remaining in the 
highest position." (2) 

“The noise produced on the surface of the earth go 
together to the celestial region; with its glow, it raises up 
infinite power. The rains make a sound as if it is from 
the clouds. This is the condition when the Sindhu moves 
on like a bull" (3) 

“O Sindhu, like the mothers running towards their 
babies, the other rivers run towards you, like bellowing 
cows yielding milk, like a king going to the battlefield, you 
lead the two banks, when you reach the end of the sloping 
regions" (4) 

It is true that there are places where the Sindhu is 
placed along with the gods like Mitra and Varuna, Aditi 
and the Heaven and the Earth (1-94-16, etc.) 

Here there is a break; there are three verses in which 
the names of various rivers are mentioned. They are tri¬ 
butaries of the Sindu or rivers beyond the Sindhu system 
in Central Asia. In the fifth verse, the great rivers on 
the east of the Sindhu are enumerated, with Ganga and 
Yamuna (Ganges and Jumna) being the first to receive men¬ 
tion. Then the tributaries of the Sindhu on the eastern 
side are also given. In the sixth and seventh verses, the 
names of the rivers on the western side of the Sindhu are 
mentioned. Then again the river Sindhu is taken up in 
the eighth verse and also in the next and closing verse. 

“Sindhu, where there are good horses, where there 
are good chariots, where there are good robes, where gold 
is available in plenty, beautifully shaped, prosperous in 
food, where there are rams, where there are herbs from 
which ropes are made, she remains happy prospering in 
honey.” (8) 

The word is “ Urnci ”, which I translated as “Ram”. It is 
an animal from which wool is obtained. There is another 
word “ Silama" which, according to Indian tradition, is a 
herb from which yarn is produced for making ropes. It 
may be like jute or somewhat like hemp. Gundhara is a 
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city in that region and there is mention of the sheep in 
that place with thick hair on the body from which wool 
is gathered (1-126-7). Here there is & glorification of the 
Sindhu as a warrior. 

“The Sindhu yoked good horses to his chariot. With 
that chariot he was able to obtain victory in the battle. 
His great grandeur is being glorified here, one who is never 
defeated, possessing the fame which he won for himself, 
the majestic.” (9) 

The ancient indices give the song as addressed to the 
rivers in general and do not speak of it as a song on the 
Indus. But it is essentially a‘song in adoration of the river 
Sindhu, and the other rivers come into the picture only as 
associated with this river. It is true that there are some 
rivers that are independent of the Sindhu. But they are 
introduced here only as rivers in the region where the 
Sindhu is the mighty one. It is also true that in the list 
of the other rivers, the Sarasvati too is mentioned. Its 
site must have been known to the people. That river is 
mentioned in the place where it might nave been flowing 
in ancient times. But the Sindhu is the real theme of this 
song, and six out of the nine verses are about this river. 
In the middle, there are three verses where the other rivers 
are mentioned. 

It is a fact that there are places where the Sindhu is 
placed along with the . gods like Mitra and Varuna, Aditi 
and the heaven and the earth. But there is no divine trait 
noticed in the actual description of Sindhu. It is just a 
mighty river. There are tributaries running into it, like 
mother-cows running towards their calves. When the river 
reaches the end of its course, it remains at the top, like a 
fang leading an army to the battlefield. Here the banks 
are compared to the army. The main river remains the 
most important at the end even though a large number of 
rivers flow into it. 

Among the rivers known to the people at that time, 
Sindhu, the Indus, must have been the most important. 
The word for a river is also the name of the river Sindhu, 
Indus. In a large number of places, the word "Sindhu” is 
used to designate a river in general and not as the name of 
a particular river. In the descriptions also, it is the Sindhu 

R 5 
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that has been the object of admiration by the poets. In 
the case of the other rivers, there is just a mention or tn m. 
But in the case of the Sindhu, there is a detailed descrip¬ 
tion in six verses in a song of nine verses about tne van- 


UUa UVCio. ,, , 

Sarasvati is another river that has been described very 
prominently in the Rigveda. The river Sindhu just 
tioned in many places, and in the song about the rive s, 
there is a description of the river in a few verses. But : i 
the case of the river Sarasvati, there are many songs in the 
Rigveda . No one can deny that the Sarasvati is the mos 
important river in the Rigveda . But my fear is that the 
river was known to the people only in tradition, as a past 
memory of glory. If the banks of the Sarasvati had been 
the real centre of Vedic culture, as is indicated by the 
prominence given to that river in the Rigveda, then one 
may wonder why the river Sindhu, which is tar away 
to the west, has come next in importance after bxe 
Sarasvati. Yamuna (Jumna) and Shutudri (Satie)) should 
have been given that importance being in the region near¬ 
est to the Sarasvati. If prominence in description is not a 
factor in deciding the relative importance of the regions, 
where the Vedic culture had been most strongly rooted, 
then Sarasvati cannot be accepted as the centre of Vedic 
culture just because of the prominence given to it in the 
descriptions. My own view is that prominence to the Saras¬ 
vati is due to its importance in tradition and that the pro¬ 
minence given to the Sindhu is due to the importance or 
the Sindhu region as the centre of culture at that time. 
Because the Sindhu was known to the people as a river, 
they sang about the river as a phenomenon of Nature. 
Because Sarasvati was known to the people only as a past 
memory and not as a fact of experience in their life, that 
river was described as a goddess also, its feature as a phe¬ 
nomenon of Nature being retained. There is only one 
whole song about Sarasvati. But there are many songs in 
which verses are addressed to this river while other verses 
are addressed to other divinities. Along with the Sarasvati, 
there is also the Sarasvan. The Sarasvati is in the femi¬ 
nine and the Sarasvan is in the masculine gender. The Sin¬ 
dhu is described as a man while the Sarasvati is generally 
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described in the feminine as a goddess. There is one place 
where all the verses except one are addressed to the Saras- 
vati in the feminine gender and one verse to the Sarasvan 
in the masculine gender, and there is another place where 
the first half consisting of three verses is addressed to the 
Sarasvati in the feminine gender and the second half con¬ 
sisting of three verses to the Sarasvan in the masculine gen¬ 
der (VII-96). In all the other cases the address is to the 
Sarasvati in the feminine gender. In one place there is a 
verse addressed to the Sarasvati (1-164-49) and another to 
Sarasvan or to the Sun-god or to some other gods (1-164- 
52). There is one song of fourteen verses which is com¬ 
pletely addressed to the Sarasvati and that is VI-61. 

“This goddess gave to Vadhryashva, who made offer¬ 
ings, the powerful Divodasa free from debts. She has swal¬ 
lowed up the entire host of the Panis (enemy people) as a 
prey. O Sarasvati, such are the powerful gifts of thee.”(l) 

Here Sarasvati is spoken of simply as a divinity. Then 
there is the description of the river. 

“This river has pulled down the sides of the moun¬ 
tains as if they were only some creepers, with her force, 
with her strong waves. She destroys the enemies coming 
from afar. We worship such Sarasvati with well construct¬ 
ed songs, with our pious thoughts.” (2) 

Here she is both an actual river and a goddess who 
protects the people from the attacks of enemies. Then in 
the following verses there is a prayer to Sarasvati as a 
goddess for protection and for favours of various kinds. 
There is just a single mention in the following verses ab¬ 
out the flood of waters in the river. “The flood of waters 
in her is infinite, unbroken, strong in current, moving for¬ 
ward” (8). Thus in the entire song there is a prominence 
given to the goddess aspect which practically eclipses the 
river aspect. Yet the latter is by no means completely 
neglected. 

There is a song of six verses which contains a clear 
indication of the river aspect of Sarasvati. But prominence 
is given to the goddess aspect in the entire song. There is 
another one of six verses in which there is just a mention 
of the river aspect, the goddess aspect being most domin¬ 
ant. The songs are VII-95 and 96. I shall deal with these 
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two songs one by one. The first is VII-95. 

“This Sarasvati before us flows forward with a flood or 
moving waters, being firm and strong like a fortification. She 
moves forward like a mare yoked to a chariot, surpassing 
all the other floods of water with her own grandeur.” (1) 

“Sarasvati is the one among the rivers that can under¬ 
stand things; she is pure and goes forth from the moun¬ 
tains up to the ocean. She is aware of the riches that 
have to be given to the people in large numbers. She has 
granted milk and ghee for the son of Naliusha (first syl¬ 
lable short).” (2) 

Here there is a combination of the goddess aspect and 
of the river aspect, the latter remaining very prominent. 
Nahusha (the first syllable long) is a king who is the son of 
Nahusha (first syllable short). After this we see nothing 
that is characteristic of a river. The third verse is address¬ 
ed to the river in the masculine. I do not know why there 
is this change. 

“He grew up, the strong hero, like a powerful male 
calf, among the ladies that are worthy of worship. He 
grants victory to those who make offerings. He rubs and 
makes pure the body of such makers of offerings in order 
to give them riches.”(3) 

The context of this song is a ritual of worship, as is 
specifically stated in the fourth verse. It is said, “In this 
ritual of worship.” In that verse it is mentioned that the 
river is approached of by Mitajnus who are worthy of be¬ 
ing worshipped. There is a suggestion that the word refers 
to the Mitannis who occupied the Asia Minor region along 
with the Hittites in those ancient days. The generally 
accepted meaning is that they bend ( Mita ) their knees 
( Jnu ). In the next song there is just a mention of the 
waves in the Sarasvan (given as masculine). “O Sarasvan 
what waves there are in you, full of honey” (5). Otherwise 
the whole description is related to the divinity. In the next 
poem, the entire description relates to the goddess and the 
river is completely lost sight of. 

In a song (1-3), there are three verses at the close ad- 
dressed to the river Sarasvati. In the first two, she is just 
a goddess who is the inspirer of noble thoughts, the knower 
of good thoughts in men, the pure, full of riches acquired 
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in victories (10, 11). In the next verse, there is a mention 
of the great flood of waters that grants wisdom through its 
own wisdom (12). In another song there is a verse where 
the Sarasvati is described as a kind mother giving milk to 
the baby from her breast (1-164-49). In another song ad¬ 
dressed to Indra, there is just the first half in a verse where 
Sarasvati is spoken of as associated with the Maruts and 
is invoked to grant protection against the enemies (11-30- 
8a). In yet another song there are three verses addressed 
to Sarasvati (11-41-16 to 18). Here in the first verse she is 
addressed as the best .among the mothers, the best 
among the rivers. In still another song there are three verses 
addressed to Sarasvati and there is absolutely no indication 
of her aspect as a river (X-17-7 to 9). She is invoked when 
the ritual of worship is proceeding (7). She goes forward 
with a chariot and she enjoys life along with departed fore- 
iathers; she is invoked to go to the place of worship and 
to sit on the grass that is spread out as a seat for the gods 
(8). It is said that the fathers invoke her (9). Thus there 
is practically little of the river aspect in the description of 
Sarasvati in the Rigveda* She is essentially a goddess liv¬ 
ing in the other world along with departed forefathers of 
the people. The probability is that they knew of the river 
only as a recollection preserved in their tradition. 

It is not merely the river Sarasvati that is described as 
a divinity in the Rigveda. It has already been said that 
the river Sindhu is mentioned along with various other di¬ 
vinities. Similarly there is one place where the river Saras¬ 
vati is coupled with the Sindhu and the river Sarayu and 
the three are adored and asked to grant to the worship¬ 
pers, waters along with ghee and honey. They are speci¬ 
fically spoken of as rivers with big waves in them; they 
are also mentioned as goddesses and as mothers (X-64-9). 
Yet there is a difference between the river Sarasvati as a 
goddess and the rivers Sindhu and Sarayu as divinities. It 
is only the Sarasvati that is invoked to go to the place of 
ritual and to sit on the sacred grass that is spread for the 
gods to sit on. Sarasvati destroys the enemies and grants 
plenty and happiness to the worshippers like any other divi¬ 
nity. This is the chief nature in Sarasvati, while the river 
aspect is the most conspicuous feature in the others. The 
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Sindhu as a river on the earth and the Sarasvati as a river 
that has ceased to flow as a river, but which was known 
have been a great river in tradition, form the two 
rivers of the country worshipped by the Vedic people. The 
Ganga and the Yamuna do not seem to have attained that 
same prominence at the time of the Vedas. The other 
mighty river that flows along the northern and the eastern 
border of the country is not noticed at all in the Rigveda . 
Neither do we find any mention of the rivers of southern 
India in the Rigveda. . 

The Sarasvati remained only a name in the classical 
period with no actual'river corresponding to that name ex¬ 
isting on the earth, fn classical geography, that river had 
a subterranean current joining the Ganges at the point of the 
confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. There was also a 
separation between this river aspect and the goddess as¬ 
pect of Sarasvati in the classical age. Sarasvati became 
the goddess of wisdom, of arts and letters. This is a Vedic 
feature in Sarasvati. She is the consort of the Creator God 
in classical lore, that God himself being the source for the 
Vedas to evolve and to spread throughout the world. 

The Sindhu remains a river even now. That gave the 
country the name which it bears to-day. The region along 
which the river flows was known by the name of that river 
to the people on the western borders. It is called Hindu id 
early Persian. In the cuneiform inscriptions of the Persian 
emperors, it is written as Hidu, with the “N” omitted. In 
European languages it became India. When the Persians 
came to the country during the second millennium of the 
Christian era, they called it Hindustan or the Hind country. 
Although the Indus (Sindhu) flows through the western bor¬ 
der of the country at the present time, it was the centre of 
the area of Vedic civilization in those far off days of yore, 
and there was a large extent of territory both on the east 
and on the west where the Vedic civilization had its influ¬ 
ence. That influence continued on the eastern side. The 
rivers were very important in the view of the Vedic people 
and the river Sindnu was important in a special way to 
them; and that river continues" to hold its importance even 
to the present day. The name cbnnects the present-day 
country with Vedic civilization. 


X. The Wedding 


A wedding has always been an occasion for festivity 
and jubilation among practically all the nations of the 
world, both ancient and modem. Bharata says in his trea¬ 
tise on dramaturgy that a wedding the first visit of the 
bridegroom to his father's house after the wedding, the 
birth of a child, etc., are occasions for merriment 
when dances and other items of amusement take place 
(IV-269). The people in the Vedic times also considered a 
wedding as a very happy occasion. There is one song in 
the Rigveda about a wedding (X-85). Nothing is said about 
the actual ceremony. We are told something about the 
journey of the married couple to the home of the bride¬ 
groom. There are rich presents and there are attendants 
accompanying the bride. People assemble to have a look 
at the couple. Elderly persons bestow blessings on them. 
The wedding is that of Surya, the daughter of the Sun-god 
Savitar. (In die feminine, die last syllable in Surya is long 
and in the masculine, it is short.) 

"There was Raiblii (a kind of Vedic song) to escort her 
as a lady companion. There was Narashamsi (another 
kind of Vedic song) as her attendant. The robes of Surya 
(the bride) were auspicious; the Gotha songs made her 
robes very bright” (6) 

This is a divine wedding, and in connection with such 
a wedding, the divine bride should have Vedic songs as an 
accompaniment on her journey to her husband's home after 
the ceremony. 

“Holy thoughts were her pillow. The sense-organ of 
the eyes became the eye-black as a decoration. The heaven 
and the earth became the treasure box. That is how Surya, 
the bride, went to her husband's home." (7) 

"The songs called Stomas (adorations) became the 
cross-bar for her chariot. The metre became the comb as 
an ornament for the head. The two Ashvins (the Twin- 
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gods) were the bridegrooms. The Fire was the leader of 
the processions.” (8) 

The story of the chariot-race and the victory of the Ash : 
vins in such a tournament and the acceptance of the Ash- 
vins by Suiya as her husbands is well known in the Rig - 
veda, and is often mentioned in the songs about the Ash- 
vins. In the description of the decorations of the bride, 
there is the term Opashu . Sayana, the ancient commentator, 
says that it is the seat in the chariot, and coming imme¬ 
diately after the meaning of the cross-bar in the chariot, 
this is rather natural. But the word means a “comb”, and 
a comb is used as a decoration on the head to keep the 
hair in position. I take the word in its natural meaning 
and translate it as a comb, against Sayana. There is no 
difference of opinion, regarding the other word, which 
means a cross-bar on the chariot. When the songs form the 
cross-bars, the metres should have some relation to them, 
and Sayana’s explanation of Opasha as a seat satisfies this. 
But I cannot abandon the natural meaning of the word. 

“Some coveted the hands of Surya. But the Twin-gods, 
the Ashvins, also became suitors. When Surya had indi¬ 
cated the wishes in her heart regarding her husband, the 
Sun-god gave her to them.” (9) 

“The mind became a cart for her to travel. The heaven 
became a roof above for the cart. There were two white 
oxen. That is how Surya went to her new home after the 
wedding.” (10) 

Sayana says that it was to Soma that the Sun-god gave 
his daughter in marriage. The text is not at all clear on 
the point. It simply says that the Sun-god gave her away. 
Sayana also says that two white luminaries, the Sun and 
the Moon, served as the oxen. This is quite appropriate in 
the context. But I have simply translated the passage as 
it stands without specifying the two oxen. 

Here there is a change. Till now it was a simple 
narration of ^events. Now there are some greetings to the 
bride when she starts on her journey. 

Your two oxen, joined on to the Rik and the Sama 
Veda songs, go from here, both joined together. The ears 
are the wheels for you in the chariot. There is the path 
in the heaven easy to traverse.” (11) 
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When the mind is the cart it is quite appropriate that 
the ears should be thought of as the two wheels. In the 
tenth verse it is said that there^ were two white oxen. Here 
they are specified as the Rigveda and the Samaveda . Sa- 
yana says that the two oxen are the Sun and the Moon. 
They are what are spoken of in the Rigveda and the 
Samaveda . The word in the text “Abhihitau” means “what 
are mentioned The word can also mean “what are con¬ 
nected to/* The two oxen are the two Vedas. That is 
certain. 

‘"When you have to go away, the two wheels are quite 
clean. The life-breath is the axle that bears the burden. 
Surya, the bride, got into the cart which is made of the 
mind, when she was going away to her husbands 
home.” (12) 

Here the first half is in the second person and is ad¬ 
dressed to her, while in the second half, there is a narra¬ 
tion. I think that the words addressed to her are from 
her father, and then there is the direct mention of the fact 
that she got into the cart, in the second half. 

“The wedding procession of the bride, Surya, started 
when the Sun-god ordered the party to move on. On the 
day of the constellation of Magha, the oxen are urged to 
go forward and on the day of the constellation of Arjuni, 
there is the reception in the home” (13) 

There is no difficulty about the first half. I follow the 
interpretation of Sayana in the case of the second half. 
There is the word “H any ante” which means “struck” or 
killed . Some modem scholars, take the word in this 
sense and translate the passage as “the cows are killed.” 
The days are the days when the moon is in the two con¬ 
stellations; Magha is the tenth and the Arjuni is the oair of 
constellations that follow. The word is given in the dual. 
Now, they are considered as two constellations in which 
the moon is in conjunction, as the prior and the posterior. 
The latter is the right time for a wedding, as is given by 
Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava about the wedding of 
Parvati, the heroine of that epic (VII-2). Here what is 
meant is the reception of the married couple in the home 
of the bridegroom. The root “Han” has the meaning of 
“to go”. So the word “Hanyante” may also mean "are 
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made to go.” The meaning may be that they are struck 
with the whip. The meaning of killing the cows has no 
relation to the context. After this there is a reference to 
the Twin-gods, the Ashvins, who wanted the hands of the 
daughter of the Sun-god. This is in a few verses and then 
there is again the direction of the Sun-god to his daughter 
to get into the vehicle that has been arranged for her. 

“O Surya (feminine), ascend this vehicle made of 
Kimshuka and Shalmali trees having varied colours and 
forms, shining with a golden hue, rolling easily, having 
good wheels; go to 1 the world of immortality, secure a 
happy married life for your husband.” (20) 

There are two verses after this which form an address 
to a demi-god named Vishvavasu. Perhaps he was one of 
the suitors, and the father is afraid of some trouble from 
his side when she makes her journey to her husband’s 
home. He is asked to depart from the place since she is 
already married. Then there is a benediction to the 
daughter on her journey. 

“Let the paths be free from thorns and straight, 
through which paths our companions have to travel to the 
house of the husband. Let the gods Aryaman and Bhaga 
escort us; may this union of the husband and the wife be 
for happiness, O gods.” (23) 

This is followed by an address to Indra, the warrior 
god, saying that he was discharging the daughter from his 
home and not from that home where she would be going 
and that he wanted her to be well tied on to the home. He 
wanted Indra to bless her in such a way that she would 
have a worthy son, when she reached the home of her 
husband. Then there is again a benediction addressed to 
the daughter. 

“May whatever is covetable be available to you in 
plenty, having become the mother of a son. May you live 
full awake to enjoy undivided control over the house. Unite 
your body with your husbands. Then when you should 
become old, may both 6f you be able to address a learned 
assembly.” (27) 

The closing sentence is very significant. An occasion 
to address a learned assembly was considered to be the 
most covetable honour in those days. The poets were al- 
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lowed to sit before the Altar in a sacrifice and then recite 
the poem which they might have composed. Only very 
select persons were allowed to do this and when the poem 
so recited was accepted as the right type of poetry, then he 
was called a Rishi or Sage. Here in this context, it does 
not mean that the father was hoping that the daughter 
would become a poetess and recite such a poem sitting be¬ 
fore the Altar in a sacrifice. It simply means that he liop- 
ed that she may be highly honoured in society just like a 
Rishi who was allowed to recite his poem and whose 
poem was accepted by the assembly. In the verse that im¬ 
mediately precedes this verse, there is a benediction that 
the god Pushan may escort her and that the Twin-gods, the 
Ashvins, may take her in their chariot and that she might 
secure the home under her control and that she might ad¬ 
dress a learned assembly. That was a benediction to the 
daughter and the present benediction is for both. This is 
followed by many prayers for the avoidance of dangers 
during the journey. 

I am not sure whether all the benedictions are given 
by the father. Some are definitely by him. The likelihood 
is that the various elderly persons in the place who have 
assembled on the occasion, men and women, give such 
benedictions to the bride and the bridegroom when they 
depart from the house of the bride’s father for the home 
of the husband. One address given to the bride by the 
people assembled there is of special interest. 

“This lady has become married and has a happy hus¬ 
band. You all come here together and have a look at her. 
Bless her with the prayer for her happy married life and 
then you all may return to your homes/’ (33) 

The benedictions continue. There is one more such 
benediction that has some significance. 

“May he who has become her husband be endowed 
with the long life and may he live for a hundred years/* 
(39b) 

The usual length of life allotted to Man is a hundred 
years and there are frequent prayers in the Rigveda that 
one may live through that full span of life. There is yet 
another. 

“May both of you remain even here and may you not 
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separate, living a happy life of revels with sons and grand¬ 
sons and enjoying life even in this home/' (43) 

In another prayer there is the hope that the bride 
may give birth to a heroic son (44). There is another frequ- 
ent prayer found in the Rigveda, namely, that one may be 
blessed with heroic sons (Vim). Not only this, there is a 
prayer that she may have ten sons, and let the husband 
be the eleventh male member in the family (45). Another 
prayer is also of great interest. 

May you be the empress in respect of your father- 
in-law. May you be the empress in respect of your mother- 
in-law. May you be an empress in respect of your sister- 
in-law (husbands sister). May you be the empress in res¬ 
pect of your brother-in-law (husband’s brother)/' (46) 

In the Rigveda there is frequent mention of the daugh¬ 
ter ot the Sun-god having accepted the hands of the Twin- 
gods, the Ashvins, and in this song there is always the 
singular used in respect of the husband. Soma is supposed 
to be the husband here. During the mention of the Twin- 
gods as bemg the suitor when the start had been described 
and before the benedictions start, the gods are stated to 
have approved of his wishes; that is all that is said. It is 
not said that die daughter was given to them. I am in 
this context, more interested in the wedding than in the 
bridegrooms identity. But this point has a special value 
when we look deeper into the significance of the song 
I fand some sort of allegory in this poem. The Sun- 
god represents the highest wisdom in the Rigveda. The 
Ashvms, the Twin-gods, are the repositories of a secret 
wisdom called the Honey-wisdom (Madhu Vidya ). I feel 
Aat the wedding represents the gift of the highest wisdom 
by the Sun-god to the Ashvins. 



XL The Temptation Repulsed 

Love has been a very strong force in the life of the 
Vedic people; they never considered the man-woman re¬ 
lation as an evil to be avoided and they never condemned 
women as vehicles of sin and as sources of suffering and 
as a bar to the path of Man towards his goal. They never 
considered Man as the chief factor in the nation with 
women only as accessories. Men and women formed the 
nation and women were admitted into all professions and 
avocations including religion and war, which men followed. 
There was no restriction imposed on women in civic life. 
Love and heroism went together. 

However, in the actual text of the Rigvecla that we 
have now, love is only in the background and is seldom a 
direct theme in poetry. Practically the entire Rigveda is 
a collection of heroic poetry. We see valiant heroes with 
weapons engaged in battle against their enemies. It is 
only in the course of the description of the heroes that we 
see reflections of love as if it were from behind. There 
is a general background and in that background there is 
a very notable element of love also. From such reflec¬ 
tions we know that love had been a very potent factor in 
the general life of the people. 

There are, however, two poems in which love is the 
direct theme. In both of them we find the feelings of the 
heart of the one who is stricken with love when the long¬ 
ings of that loving heart are not satisfied. In one of them, 
Yami approaches Yama with solicitations of love, in¬ 
viting him to have conjugal enjoyment with her; but Yama 
refuses to submit to her approaches (X-10). In the other 
Urvashi abandons her husband Pururavas, and the latter 
appeals to her to remain with him. 

Yama is the brother and Yami is the sister. Yama 
must have been a king and in charge of maintaining the 
standards of moral life; he could not betray his own trust. 
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It was not any sentimental fear that prevented him fr 0 * 1 * 
responding to the feelings of Yami; he had a sense or u y 
and he could not be false to what was placed under Ins 
charge. Such a union is against the accepted canons 
pure life in society and he, as a king, has to see to it tna 
no one violates the law; and he could not himself violate 

Yami says: “I would eagerly draw to a solitary place, 
my companion for the sake of companionship. I will g° 
to the vast ocean. The Creator has created a son of my 
own father on this earth who shines very resplendendy. (1) 

Yama replies: “Your companion does not desire this 
companionship. It will be a very clear thing to be marked 
and it will also be different from the normal in its form. 
The great and heroic sons of die powerful God who are 
the supporters of heaven are looking on with a wide 
view" (2) 

Yami pleads: “This is only a lapse on die part of a 
single mortal, and that is approved by the gods. Place 
your heart in my heart. Let the body of the husband 
unite with die body of die wife." (3) 

Yama continues his objection: “How can we do what 
we have never done on a prior occasion? We will be 
talking about the moral law and we will be doing what is 
contrary to that law at the same time. The aemi-god 
of the Gandhrava clan in the water and the water-nymph 
are our origins. We are relatives too close for such a 
union" (4) 

The Gandhravas are a kind of demi-gods and they 
reside in the waters; the nymphs of the waters are the ce¬ 
lestial beings called the Apsaras. They were bom of such 
an Apsara, and being brother and sister they shall not 
have such a union. They will be doing exactly the oppo¬ 
site of what they talk about. 

But Yami has her own arguments: “The father made 
us the common masters of a home when we were in the 
womb. It has been done by the God Tvashtar and by 
the Sup-god with manifold forms. No one will be violat¬ 
ing his ordinances. The earth and also the heaven know 
it as belonging to him " (5) 

“Who will know this that has been done for the first 
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time on this day? Who will see this, who will talk about 
it? The abode of the gods Mitra and Vanina is very vast. 
Will you talk about this to die people, O unfaithful 
man?” (6) 

Usually the dialogue is in the form of each verse 
being the words of the two persons alternatively. There¬ 
fore this verse must be the words of Yama. But the an¬ 
cient tradition is that these are the words of Yami in con¬ 
tinuation of the previous verse. However, modem scho¬ 
lars take them as the words of Yama, the order being that 
each verse contains the words of one or the other of the 
two persons in turn. The meaning seems to be more suit¬ 
able as the words of Yami. I explain it in that way. Mitra 
and Varuna are the guardians of the Moral Law. Their 
domain is so very vast that one can hide oneself in some 
corner or other. The only way in which the secret could 
leak out would be if Yama himself revealed it to Man, 
and that would make him unfaithful to their mutual trust. 
She had already said that what they would be doing could 
not be against the divine ordinance, and even if what they 
would be doing went against any Law, they could keep 
their act secret without any one knowing about it, provided 
Yama would be faithful. She continues : 

A love for Yama has taken hold of me, so that we 
may lie down together on a common bed. I will surren¬ 
der my body to you as a wife surrenders her body to 
her husband. Let us join ourselves to each other like 
the two wheels of a chariot.” (7) 

Yama gives the warning: “The spies of the gods who 
wander about here do not halt anywhere, they do not close 
their eyes. O you unfaithful one, you may go soon to 
some one other than myself. Join yourself with him like 
the wheels of a chariot.” (8) 

This is in reply to Yami’s pleading that they could 
escape detection, in so far as the world is too vast for 
even the gods to discover them; they could hide them¬ 
selves somewhere in a comer. Yama continues: 

“By nights and by days, they will be casting their eyes 
on us. The eye of the Sun will again and again open. 
Yami will be bearing to Yama a relation that is unbecom¬ 
ing of family relatives, being a pair and belonging to a 
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common family, loving in the heaven and °n the 

This verse is givln in ancient tradition as the words 
of Yama. That is against the order m whichtheverses 
are distributed between the two speakers in the dialogue 
modem scholars follow this order and assign e 
Yami. Here also I feel that that the meaning fits in bettei 
with the words of Yama than of Yami. I follow the tradi¬ 
tion. Yama still continues: , 

“May be that some periods may come later on when 
such family relatives will do what is unbecoming of suci 
family relatives. You may stretch out your arms towards 
another man, who will also be strong. I want you to 
desire some one other than myself as your husband. (10) 
Now Yami takes up a new point in her aigument. 
She drops the issue of Moral Laws and introduces some 
human element in support of her approaches. 

“Is lie a brother if the sister should be left without a 
lord? Is she a sister when the brother is left in grief? I 
talk so much because I am overcome with love. I request 
you to unite your body with my body. (11) 

Yama replies: “I shall not unite my body with your 
body. If one should go to his own sister in this way, they 
call him a sinner. Secure all your joys along with some 
one other than myself. O fortunate one, your brother does 
not like this act.” (12) 

Now, Yami has still another argument. She says that 
perhaps Yama is in love with some other lady. She even 
taunts that he must be impotent. 

“O Yama, what a pity it is; you seem to be impotent. 
I do not understand either your mind or your heart. Per¬ 
haps you want some one else to embrace you, tied round 
you like a strap on the body of the horse, like a creeper 
winding round a tree.” (13) 

Yama gives his final reply, refusing to submit to her 
solicitations: 

“You will embrace some one else and some one else 
will embrace you, like a creeper winding round a tree, O 
Yami. May you long for his loving heart and may he too, 
in his turn, long for your loving heart. Then, create such a 
mutual understanding which will bring about great happi¬ 
ness.” (14) 
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Some people may feel that the theme selected in this 
poem is a little unhappy. We do not know the poet who 
composed this song. It is a dialogue and in a dialogue, 
the ancient indices assign the verses to the speakers of each 
verse in the dialogue. Thus, Yama and Yami become the 
poets for the whole poem. But this is not correct; they 
are only the characters in the poem and v not the poets. 
Perhaps it was meant for representation on the stage. The 
texts do not say who the speaker is for the verses. We 
know that only from tradition. That is why there is a 
difference of view between the ancient traditions and the 
modem interpretations regarding the person who speaks 
the sixth and the ninth verses. Ax>art from the tradi¬ 
tion, we have to depend on the meaning. 

This must have been an ancient theme and some poet 
must have composed it as a dialogue. We know that in 
Vedic times, they had music and costumes; there is also 
the dialogue. They had dance too. There is nothing im¬ 
probable in the belief that this piece was exhibited on 
the stage by actors, perhaps accompanied by dance and 
music. The full force of the poem can be presented only 
through some kind of acting. The repetitions of the words 
? ne character by the other character in die dialogue 
indicates that it was a stage device. 

We must ignore the exact relationship of the two 
characters which precludes such union. We must simply 
regard them as a man refusing a union with a woman out¬ 
side wedlock and a woman full of love for that man, for¬ 
getting and ignoring die restrictions on man-woman re¬ 
lations in that state of mad love. Then we can appreciate 
the pangs of love experienced by her and the stem atti¬ 
tude taken by the man in the matter of maintaining the 
rules of moral life. There are certain traditions and con¬ 
ventions accepted in moral life, and such traditions and 
conventions must be respected if there is to be orderly 
moral life. Man must not flout them because of personal 
cravings. We pity and also sympathise widi the one and 
we honour the other. We do not despise one and we do 
not condemn the sternness in die other that verges on in¬ 
human callousness. We like both. That is the secret of 
art; we love the two irreconcilable opposites. This is pos¬ 
it 6 
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sible only in art; in the ordinary mundane world, we like 
the one and we dislike, as a consequence, what is opposed 
to it. This is one of the most artistic pieces of poetry that 
I have found in the Rigveda. 

Here also there are similes. The union of the two is 
compared to the two wheels of a chariot connected to¬ 
gether (7, 8). The embrace of a man and a woman is 
compared to the creeper winding round a tree (13, 14), 
and to the straps tied on a horse (13). There is jealousy, 
there is taunt, in the case of the woman. There is firm¬ 
ness in the man, resisting all temptations. The device of 
the same words and expressions repeated in different verses 
is also adopted in this piece, which gives an artistic touch 
to the language. Yami addresses Yama as a possible be¬ 
trayer and Yama retorts by using the same words (6, 8). 
The words “companion” and “companionship” are found 
in the first two verses. In the similes about the wheels 
of a chariot and the creepers round a tree, the same words 
are repeated in the seventh and eighth verses and in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth verses. The request of Yami to 
connect his body with hers is rejected by Yama in the same 
words (11,12). Perhaps suGh repetition of words and ex¬ 
pressions would express better and make a more effective 
impression, if the piece were represented on the stage by 
actors. 

This is a real love poem. What would have fallen 
into the depths of vulgarity and repulsiveness has been 
lifted to the heights of artistic beauty. The theme does 
not determine the art in poetry; it is only the mode of 
handling which determines this. If a beautiful poem had 
been composed with a theme that is in itself charming, 
that would not have evoked such an admiration as a work 
of art. It is this conversion of what is possibly repulsive 
into a piece of beautiful art which makes it the work of 
a real artist. 



XII. The Forsaken Lover 


There are two love poems in die Rigvecla. One is 
about Yama and Yami, and die other is about king Puru- 
ravas and the celestial damsel named Urvashi (X-95). Both 
continued in die traditions of the Epic age of a later time. 
The story of Yama and Yami is narrated in the Brihan- 
paradiya Parana, one of the eighteen Epics of the Classical 
Age of Sanskrit. There it is said that Yama ascended to 
heaven as a result of his stem stand against the tempta¬ 
tions of Yami. The story of Pururavas and Urvashi is 
found in the Mahabharata, since Pururavas is an ancestor 
of die heroes of that grand Epic. It is also the theme of 
the drama of Kalidasa named the Vikramorvashiua. The 
song in die Rigveda and the drama of Kalidasa have very 
close resemblances. It is likely that Kalidasa had his ins¬ 
piration from die song of die Rigveda. 

Urvashi had lived with Pururavas for some time but 
was on the point of abandoning him. At that stage Puru¬ 
ravas entreats her to stay on with him. 

m Y dear wife, O unkind one, remain with me very 
wiUmgly. We will mix each others words in pleasant 
talk. It these words of ours remain unspoken now, you 
will not bear any love for me on a later day." (1) 

Urvashi had determined to leave him and she says 
that such pleadings would be of no avail. 

“Of what use will these words of yours be for me? 
I am going away, like the first dawn of the day. O Puru¬ 
ravas, I ask you to go back to your home. I have become 
like the wind which cannot be caught and stoppel." (2) 
Pururavas tells her of the plight into which he has 
fallen on account of this impending separation. 

“The arrows do not come out of the quiver to be dis¬ 
charged. I am not able to rush to die battie-field to win 
the cows, to win a hundred cows. I cannot shine in that 
religious ritual of the heroes, the battle, unless I can con¬ 
tinue to be a valiant hero. The heroes should shout and 
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make a noise in battle, and in this state, no hero can make 
such a noise.” (3) , 

Now Urvashi addresses the Dawn and talks about 
herself in the third person. 

“This woman was carrying food and other articles to 
her father-in-law; and when she wanted she could go from 
that annexe house and reach her own home. There she 
enjoyed life, being given full conjugal happiness, day and 
night, with his virile limbs.” (4) 

This verse is the address of Urvaslii only according to 
tradition, which I follow. According to some of the mod¬ 
ern scholars, this is addressed by Pururavas to Urvashi, 
and Urvashi is identified with the Dawn. Some scholars 
do not accept it as genuine and reject it as an interpola¬ 
tion. 

Urvashi continues and addresses Pururavas directly: 

“You have given me full conjugal happiness three 
times a day with your virile limbs. And further, you have 
given me all desires in full without my having to wait 
for my turn. It is with great hopes that I came to your 
home, O Pururavas. Then you became the lord of my 
body, O great hero.” (5) 

There would be many queens and she did not have to 
wait for her turn among them to get what she wanted. 
She was treated with special consideration and she could 
freely get everything she wanted in full. The closing 
words suggest some occasion for complaint that she was 
not free and that Pururavas was lording over her too 
much. Perhaps Pururavas replies to her on this point. 

“Sujumi, Shreni, Sumna-api, Hrade-chakshus, Gran- 
thini and Charanyu—attendants like these move about as 
if they were carrying ornaments and decorations for you; 
like cows that yield milk, they served you.” (6) 

The meaning is very uncertain. Tire various words 
seem to be proper names. Modem scholars consider them 
to be the words of Urvashi. I follow tradition. Now 
Urvashi admits the greatness of Pururavas. 

“When he (Pururavas) was bom, the divine ladies re¬ 
mained near by. It is the rivers which flow by themselves 
that had brought him up. The gods nourished you, O 
Pururavas, for the sake of their great battle, for the des- 
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truction of the enemies (Dasyus).” (7) 

In the third verse Pururavas had spoken of his plight, 
how he was unable to take part in battles and here, per¬ 
haps, Urvashi is referring to this, implying thereby that he 
should pay attention to his mission instead of complaining 
about his pitiable condition through separation from her¬ 
self. Then Pururavas explains his own position. 

“When I, a human being, lived among those super¬ 
human beings who had been casting away their robes, 
they were all frightened of me and ran away from me like 
a terrified snake (feminine), like mares yoked to a 
chariot.” (8) 

When I, a mortal man, lived close to them, the im¬ 
mortal nymphs, talking as freely as with free will, they 
made their bodies to shine like some water-birds, like 
horses when they play or when they eat grass.” (9) 
u falling down like lightning, she shone, bringing me 
ail that I desired, from the regions of water. You gave 
birth to a son from the waters, high-born and heroic. O 
Urvashi, may you pass through the long span of life/’ (10) 
Here Pururavas is describing the happy and free life 
of enjoyment and contentment that he was able to lead 
among the divine damsels and how a worthy son was bom 
through Urvashi. He wanted her to remain in the same 
position and enjoy life longer in his company. 

• i Kalidasas drama there is an incident according to 
which Pururavas looked at a celestial damsel and that this 
was the reason why Urvashi was annoyed and wished to 
leave Pururavas. This incident is noticed in the three 
verses (8 to 10). There was a sudden flash of lightning and 
that revealed the^ form of the damsel to Pururavas. 

Urvashi continues to explain her own position. She 
has some complaint against him, which she now reveals. 

You were born for the sake of giving protection on 
the earth. O Pururavas, you have placed some life-force 
in me in the °f a son * I knew the consequences and 
even that night I had given you the warning. You did not 
listen to me. Why do you talk like this when you are not 
able to continue your enjoyments?” (11) 

There had been an understanding that Urvashi would 
remain with him only till a son should be bom. She had 
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warned about the birth of the son, but Pururavas did not 
listen to her and he insisted on the enjoyment which re¬ 
sulted in her becoming pregnant. So, according to the 
understanding, she has to leave him, and there is no mean¬ 
ing in talking like that, entreating her to stay on, which 
she cannot do. It may be noted that this was the condition 
for Urvashi to remain in the company of Pururavas in the 
drama of Kalidasa, that she should return to heaven when 
he saw the face of a son. 

“When will the son, born of the father, be not eager 
to be with the father? When will he not shed tears at 
the time he is able to recognise me, with sobs? Who will 
be able to disunite the husband and the wife, the joint 
masters of a home, when they have a common heart, so 
lone as the fire bums in the home of the father-in-law and 
of the mother-in-law?” (12) 

Pururavas is asking Urvashi to stay with him at least 
on account of the son who will long to be with the father 
when he is bom, and when he knows about the father 
and when he is not able to meet him he is sure to shed 
tears and sob. Further, if they are united in their hearts 
then no one can separate them, in spite of the under¬ 
standing, so long as the wedding fire bums in their home. 
He asks her to ignore that understanding and remain with 

Urvashi puts her own case before Pururavas; “I knew 
what reply I should give. It is certain that he may shed 
tears. There will be a sob; but there may not be a wailing. 
There will be an auspicious event. That son whom you 
have placed in me, I will send over to you. You may go 
away to your home. You were thoughtless and you can¬ 
not get me back again. (13) 

She says that she will have to reveal the facts to the 
son, when he would be born and when he would be able 
to understand things and when, as a result, he knows about 
his father. There may be tears and there may be even a 
sob. But she will not create an occasion for him to wail. 
There will be that auspicious occasion of the birth of the 
son and then he would be sent over to Pururavas. 

When Pururavas finds that his pleadings are of no 
avail, he takes up a new line of approach to Urvashi, re- 
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d ealing certain thoughts in his mind, which he thinks, 
might change her mind. 

“I have enjoyed life in that happy way and I will drop 
myself down, never more to return, so that I reach the far¬ 
thest distance to which a mortal can go. Thereafter I will 
lie in the lap of Death. Then, after that, the wolves might 
eat up the body, coming in haste.” (14) 

I think that the fourth Act in the drama of Kalidasa 
where the hero is in a state of lunacy, is based on this hint 
in the Rigoeda that the hero was determined to die if 
Urvashi would not return to the hero. She again tells 
Pururavas that he should realise the truth of the situation 
and that he should not be thoughtless again. 

“O Pururavas, do not die, do not drop yourself down. 
Let not the unholy wolves eat you up. There is indeed no 
companionship in women. Their companionships^ are like 
the hearts of some ferocious animals, the wolves.” (15) 

This confession of Urvashi is something wonderful. 
She admits that there is no love and no lasting companion¬ 
ship in women. Their company will only bring ruin to 
Man. So he need not think of any kindness from her. 

“When in an inappropriate manner I had conducted 
myself and when I had lived for four autumns among mor¬ 
tal men, I simply ate a drop of butter once during day¬ 
time. I was conducting myself in full satisfaction even 
with that much.” (16) 

It is not proper that an immortal, a celestial damsel, 
should live among mortals and Urvashi had done that . I 
think that the dialogue closes with this. But according to 
the ancient indices, the next verse is the address of- Puru¬ 
ravas, and the last verse is in the words of Urvashi. I feel 
that the following two verses are by the poet who com¬ 
posed the song in the form of a dialogue. 

“I make this appeal to Urvashi, I a member of the 
Vasishtha family; she fills the whole of the atmospheric 
region and she measures out the entire space. May the 
gifts of good deeds remain by your side. May you return. 
My heart bums.” (17) 

Tlie second sentence appears to be by Pururavas, 
when he entreats her to return. But in the first half, 
is the mention of a member of die Vasishtha family as me 
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speaker and he might be the poet. The traditional inter¬ 
pretation is to take the word Vasishtha in its natural mean¬ 
ing and not as the name of a person. 

“O Pururavas, the son of Ila, thus say those gods to 
you, that you have become a friend of Death. Your des- 
cendents will offer oblations to the gods. You will be able 
to enjoy life in heaven.” (18) 

My own reading is that the last two verses are by 
the poet who composed the song. First he addressed 
some words, in the form of the previous verse, to Urvashi- 
when she finally refused to return to Pururavas. Now, 
if Pururavas is to die of grief, then the poet says that his 
progeny will worship the gods and that he would be able 
to enj'oy a happy lire in heaven. “To become a friend of 
Death” means “to die”. He need not hope that Urvashi 
would return to him and that he would be able to enj'oy 
life on earth in her company, as before. The implication 
seems to be that he should try to find happiness on earth 
even without her. But if he cannot do so, then Death will 
be a friend to him in so far as he would be able to have 
full enj'oyment in heaven. 

Urvashi confessed that the hearts of women are like 
wolves. I think that Kalidasa wanted to illustrate this in 
his drama with the same theme. In the latter, Pururavas 
lost the woman whom he got from heaven and he later had 
the same woman in Nature on the earth. With that woman 
whom he secured in Nature on the earth he was able to 
have eternal joy. Urvashi speaks about the contrast be¬ 
tween the mortals and the immortals, that they cannot mix 
together. So when she says something about the hearts of 
women, it must be in reference to the celestial women. 
Blood is thicker than water. A mortal man on earth and 
an immortal woman in heaven cannot become husband 
and wife with a common home on earth. What is con¬ 
tained in the concluding verse is what the gods have to 
say; it is not the philosophy of life which the poet wanted 
to convey. The gods said that if Pururavas were to die 
through grief arising out of separation from Urvashi, he 
should not be despondent; he can find happiness in heaven 
after death and his duties would be performed by his 
progeny. The gods sympathised with him in his plight. 
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I read in this closing verse an implication that, according 
to the poet himself, it is better to forget her and live in 
happiness on earth. 

Here are two poems in which the element of love 
is dealt with directly. In one we see the pangs in the 
heart of a despondent woman in her love for a man, and 
in the other, we see the pangs in the heart of a man des¬ 
pondent about the loss of the company of a woman whom 
he loves and with whom he has been enjoying life. In 
both there is the philosophy that men and women should 
join according to certain rules, obeying all the restrictions 
which society has imposed on the life of Man, handling 
down such restrictions in the form of traditions and con¬ 
ventions. The relation of wedlock shall not be indiscri¬ 
minate; it shall fall outside certain family relationships. 
Similarly a mortal man on earth should join himself only 
with a mortal woman on the earth. 

In neither of the poems is there even the faintest hint 
that the man-woman relation or love or enjoyment in mu¬ 
tual company by men and women is in itself a sin and a 
source of suffering. The sin is when certain rules are vio¬ 
lated, when certain traditional beliefs and conventions are 
disregarded through animal passion, through mere carnal 
craving. What is wanted is neither suppression nor re¬ 
pression, but control and proper regulation. 

We do not know who the poet was. We note the 
name of Vasishtha in the last verse but one. This may be 
a reference to a member of the Vasishtha family; he may 
be Vasishtha himself. The poem must have been com¬ 
posed for presentation on the stage. There is plenty of 
scope for dance and music with a celestial damsel in the 
scene. The effect is more in such dance and music and 
not so much in the recitation as in the case of the Yama- 
Yami song. So we do not find here the same devices in 
the manipulation of the language as in the other poem. 
We do not also find the same prominence given to similes 
in this. 



XIII. The Worship of Weapons 

The Vedic people formed a nation of warriors. I 
have not found any evidence in the Vedas that they came 
from a foreign land as invaders and conquered the original 
inhabitants of the country, exterminating them, destroying 
their culture, driving them into wilderness or retaining 
them as slaves. No scholar has shown any such evidence 
from within the text of the Rigveda; the theory of an 
Aiyan invasion of India is based on external evidence. One 
thing is certain and that is that after the Vedic period, 
the people never invaded a foreign country; they were also 
not the victims of invasion by a foreign nation for a long 
time. Regarding the Vedic period too, no scholar has pro¬ 
duced a single set of evidence to show that foreigners had 
been harassing the people of India at that time. They all 
speak about the internal feuds among the rulers of the 
small states into which the Vedic region is supposed to 
have been divided. Freedom from foreign invasion and 
abstention from invading another country are features in 
the national life of the Vedic people of which they could 
well be proud, a feature in the life of an ancient nation 
which is not seen anywhere else. This is due to the hero¬ 
ism of the people, a heroism the like of which is not seen 
outside of the Vedic people. Heroism in one form or 
other is a quality found in all the other nations and we 
hear about the great empires founded in the regions to the 
west of the land of the Vedic people. But such empires 
were the products of invasion and conquest and were in 
their turn subject to invasion by enemies and defeat at 
their hands. After the people had settled down in the 
country and started the Vedic civilization, they had only 
amalgamated other peoples and other cultures into their 
own nationhood and their own culture, to form a greater 
nation and a greater civilization; the people in the south 
of India and the Vedic people joined together into a single 
nation with one religion and a common culture. Though 
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the Vedic people established themselves as a nation with 
a culture of their own without a conquest, it does not mean 
that they did not wear arms or use arms. They remained 
free and they let others retain their freedom on account 
of the arms which they themselves wore. The people abs¬ 
tained only from the wrong use of the weapons and not 
from the use of the weapons as an abstract principle. They 
used their weapons for right purposes, for the preservation 
of freedom and peace. They worshipped their weapons 
as much as they. worshipped the various gods who* gave 
them help in their wars against those who tried to endan¬ 
ger their national life. Enemies, war against the enemies 
and victories over the enemies, appear in the text of the 
Rigvecla as often as any other important fact. If wicked 
people create danger to human happiness, only weapons 
can save humanity from such danger; if people are good, 
weapons in their hands are never a danger to human happi¬ 
ness. This seems to have been their philosophy. There 
is one whole song of nineteen verses in the form of an ado¬ 
ration of articles of war (VI-75). It is by a Sage named 
Payu who belongs to the family of Bharadvaja. 

“When a soldier wearing arms goes to the field of 
battle, his appearance is like that of a water-cloud. May 
you obtain victory with your body remaining free from any 
injury. May the greatness of the armour render you 
protection.” (1) 

“With bow, may we win cows, may we win a victory 
jn battle with a bow. May we win a victory in the terrific 
battle with a bow. The bow-string destroys the desires of 
the enemy. With a bow may we conquer the regions in 
fl ]l directions.” (2) 

“This bow-string, competent for its task in battle, 
comes near to the ears as if it were a lady who wanted 
to say something confidential, as if it were a lady who de¬ 
sires to embrace her dear lover. When it is tied on to 
the bow, it produces a sweet sound like a young lady.” (3) 

“The two ends of the bow, behaving like a loving 
young lady joining her bridegroom, like a mother sup¬ 
porting her son on her lap, may the two ends working 
together discharge the arrows on the enemy, putting the 
enemies to route.” (4) 
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When the string is tied on to the bow and when the 
now is bent, the two ends of the bow coming together are 
compared a ^ride joining the bridegroom or to a mother 
.ft her son on her lap. It is this position of the bow 
vvitn the two ends joining together, that enables the arrow 
0 hit and destroy the enemy. 

Ihe quiver in which the arrows are kept is the father 
o many daughters, and his sons are innumerable. There 
is noise created when they reach the battle-field. The qui¬ 
ver, tied on to the back, wins all the battles and all the 
tray l' vhen the arrows leave.” (5) 

The trained chariot-driver, sitting in the chariot, 
curves the horse forward wherever the warrior wants to 
go. I ask you all to sing in praise of the reins. The reins 
direct the horses according to the wishes in the mind.” (6) 
“The horses with strong hoofs, make a terrific sound 
when they rush forward yoked to the chariot. They crush 
down the enemies with their hoofs by attacking them. 
P? e 7„ destroy the foes without ever retreating from the 
field. (7) 

"That chariot, his vehicle, deserves to be designated 
the oblation to the gods, where his bow and his armour 
are kept. We take our seats always in that strong chariot, 
bearing a heart full of happiness and confidence.” (8) 

“Our forefathers loved to gather together in such cha- 
riots; they brought us rich food, facing all precarious con¬ 
ditions with courage, full of valour and power, grand 
and majestic. They had a variety in their army they were 
strong in their weapons; they were incapable of being de¬ 
feated. They were tried warriors, they were immense: and 
they could defeat any army. (9) 

“There were our ancient forefathers who were great 
poets, and they were worthy of Soma offered to them The 
Heaven and the Earth are propitious to us, incomparable. 
May the god Pushan protect us from sins, whoever works 
to make the Law of Moral Life to prosper. Protect us in 
such a way that no one with a wicked heart will ever do¬ 
minate our hfe. (10) 

, ? e a . rrows ? rant us success and happiness there 

where the heroic warnors nish about here and there, com¬ 
ing together and parting from one another. They have 
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feathers as their clothes and their teeth are wild animals. 
They are covered with die skin of cows and they fly off 
when they are discharged from the bow” ( 11 ) 

“O fast flying arrow make us strong'all round. Make 

b A? S hard as a r0ck - M, a y Soma speak highly of us. 
May Achti grant us prosperity. ( 12 ) & J 

, . ,<T !l e y. hit , ag^.their sides; tliey hit against their 
hips. O the horse-whip, spur up the horses in the bat¬ 
tle, knowing your duty well. ( 13 ) 

™» 1 ? serpent wift hood, it winds round the arm 

afarara 5£*&r as a pro,ects an - 

r nn S S ed Poison, with a head made of the horns 
virilitv nf fI-.? 6 ’ "?i> a .P oint n mde of iron, this arrow is the 
this gvelt salufatln/ ? ( 15 ) a ' ° divine arrow > there iS 

“When you are discharged from the bow, fly far off, 

? T°»y Jn has i een sharpened with sacred chants. Go 
for * aa ! d fal J the enemies. Let no one remain alive 
among them. (16) 

“Where the arrows fall in clusters, like young boys 
AdiH trrflni- 1 fj 11 i®t loose, there, may Brahmanas pati and 
times ” 8 (17) S V1Ctory; ma y tlie y grant us victory at all 

a M n ^TJv g y c Ur Vital spots in th e body with ar- 
™ ou ^ r , ¥ ay the king Soma cover you up once again with 
immortality May Vanina create for you a region wider 

y °" ViClOIy> ^ ,he g ° dS 

One may be our own, one may be far removed from 
us or one may be a stranger to us. If such a one thinks 
cf killing us, may all the gods destroy him. My adoration 
is the inner armour. (19) J 

Heie is a song about all the weapons, both offensive 
and defensive, with chariots and horses and chariot-drivers 
and the field of battle coming into the picture There are 
four verses about the arrows. But after the first two (11 
and 12 ) there is a description of the goad and the hand- 
gloves. Then the description of the arrows continues. I 
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do not know why tlie description of the goad and the hand- 
gloves is placed between the description of the arrows. 

In describing the bow-string in the third verse, it is 
compared to a young lady who desires to say something 
confidential to her lover, who embraces him. In the fourth 
verse, the two ends of the bow are described. When the 
bow is bent the two ends come together and this is com¬ 
pared to a bride and bridegroom coming together at the 
wedding. It may also be their meeting at the festivals 
where young people meet and arrange their union in wed¬ 
lock. The meeting of the two ends of a bow, when it is 
bent to discharge the arrow, is also compared to a mother 
holding her son on her lap. This represents a fact in the 
genius of the people. To them the spirit of heroism is al¬ 
ways joined together with the element of love. Heroism 
ennobles love which otherwise might descend to the com¬ 
monplace. Love makes heroism human, for without this 
element of love, heroism may become dry and hard. It 
is the union of the two that makes a situation happy and 
enjoyable. This is what we find also in later poetry in 
Sanskrit literature. Kalidasa connects them together and 
so does Bharavi in his grand Epic called the Kiratarjuniya. 
This latter is an idyll of martial heroism and in various 
contexts, he introduces an element of love by way of 
similes when the situation is one of martial valour. Al¬ 
though love does not come to the fore-front in the poetry 
of the Rigveda, there is this frequent reference to love 
when heroism is the main theme. When in a few cases, 
there is a love element as the principal factor in a situa¬ 
tion, there is also the touch of heroism added to it. There 
are the two poems where love is the most prominent 
feature, that of Yama and Yami and that of Pururavas and 
Urvashi. In both of them, an element of heroism and 
seriousness is quite noticeable. 

Another feature that is to be taken note of in this song 
is the importance attached to song. With the songs of ado¬ 
ration there are also their rituals of worship in which the 
offering of Soma plays a very important part. Thus it is • 
said in the eighth verse that the chariot deserves the de¬ 
signation of an oblation. The forefathers were poets and 
they were worthy of Soma (10). The arrow has been 
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sharpened through songs of adoration (16). After all, the 
weapons have been mentioned both for offence and for 
defence. It is said at the end of the poem that the real 
weapon of defence, which is the inner one, is the song 
of adoration. 

Hie Rigvedic poets never make a plain prosaic state¬ 
ment. To them there was always an element of excel¬ 
lence in poetic language, and this excellence was produ¬ 
ced in most cases through some simile. A simile is a com¬ 
parison of the object in the context with some object of 
superior quality. The hand-gloves are compared to a ser¬ 
pent winding round the hand. The arrows are compared 
to boys with their hair let loose. When a man has worn 
armour, he looks like a water-cloud. There is the refer¬ 
ence to the sound produced by the horses when they kick 
the ground with their hoofs (7). 

The Vedic people used poisoned arrows; the tips of the 
arrows were made of the horns of antelopes and there was 
an iron point at die head (15). The salutation offered to 
the arrow is specially significant. To them die arrows are 
as much objects of worship as the gods themselves. Vari¬ 
ous gods are brought together as associated with the im- 
plements or war described here and they are the Heaven 
an 5? Pushan (10), Aditi, Soma (12), Brahmanas pati, 

Adib (17), Soma, Varuna (18) and the gods (19). Human 
effort and divine grace go together for success in battle. 



XIV. The Woes of Gambling 


Generally we get the impression of very happy homes 
when we read the Rigveda. The father and the moth 
love each other and they have sons and daughters an 
they are also properly married. They have sons wort y 
of the father in the matter of heroism and learning These 
two factors are very prominently mentioned m the •. Rigveda. 
There is also plenty in the house. The people follow their 
trades and they prosper in life. They had their amuse¬ 
ments, sports and games. 

But sometimes someone falls into misfortune through 
his own carelessness. People drink and there is mention 
of the intoxication caused by drinking. They had their 
sports in the form of chariot-racing; this, only the rich peo¬ 
ple could participate in, though all could enjoy the sports 
as spectators. Tournaments were hold for such games. 
Then the ordinary man had his gambling. It is here that, 
perhaps, men come to sorrow. They lose the stakes. 

There is a song in which a man who has lost every¬ 
thing in gambling wails over his fate, how his happy home 
was broken up and how he became the target of insult 
from his own wife and his relatives. In the end he decides 
to give up this game and to take to agriculture and thus 
restore his happiness at home. The poem is full ot 


pathos (X-34). 

"The dice which originally grew up on a big tree m 
the plains, swinging in the high winds, took hold of me 
with mad enthusiasm. Tin's dice gave me such exhilaration 
which the drinking of the Soma grown in the Munj'avan 
mountain alone can create in me. It always kept awake 


in my heart.” (1) 

The dice which they used for gambling were made of 
the stones within the nuts that grew on a certain tree. The 
poet of the above verse was thinking of the early days 
when be was attracted by the dice and how happy he felt 
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in the beginning about the game. 

“This lady has never shown any anger towards me; 
she never gave me any occasion for grief. She was always 
good towards me and my companions. On account of 
the dice to which I was completely devoted without an¬ 
other thought, I began to abandon this lady who was at¬ 
tached to me.” (2) 

“Now my mother-in-law hates me when I go to her. 
My wife stands in my way everywhere. I may ask any 
one and I am not able to get any one who will help me 
■with money if I make a request. As in the case of an aged 
horse that fetched a high price in the beginning, I am not 
able now to earn the enjoyments which as a gambler I 
could win formerly” (3) 

The reference here is to the horse that takes part 
in chariot-races. In the beginning it used to win prizes 
and so fetched a high price at sales. 

There was a time when the dice used to be jealous 
of my wealth when I used to wager with that dice at the 
gambling places. Now the wife of the same person has 
become the target of insult by others. My father and 
my mother and my brothers say about me, ‘We do not 
lenow him; you may take him away, this aged fellow/ ” (4) 

** * fm n k of never more playing with the dice, I be¬ 
come abandoned by the companions who will go away 
from me. When the dice is dropped on the floor in the 

g ambling place, it makes a sound as if it is inviting me, 
ns brown-coloured dice. I again go there like a woman 
goinfy to her man friend.” (5) 

“I go to the gambling assembly when I am challenged, 
with my body glowing with enthusiasm, feeling that I will 
be able to win. The dice increases my ardour for gamb¬ 
ling, taking up what the opposing gambler puts down as 

stake/ W. 

“Tins dice seems to have a goad and a catch, a hatchet, 
burning flames, instruments of torture. It seems to endow 
the winning opponent with many a happy son. It seems 
to have been smeared with honey for him, to bring him 
much prosperity.” (7) 

“It plays on the floor of the gambling place as a group 
of fifty-three, like the Sun-god of truthful conduct. It 

R 7 
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never bows down even before the wrath of a strong man. 
Even the king performs a salutation to it with his head 
bent down.” (8) 

“It remains below on the ground and yet it seems to 
shine far above. It has no hands apd yet it is able to 
catch hold of others who can use their hands. It is thrown 
on the gambling floor and it seems to be heavenly. It is 
cold ana yet it burns the heart.” (9) 

“My wife, when I have become such a gambler, suffers 
grief when she is thus abandoned; so is the mother, since I 
have to wander about here and there. I am in debt and 
in fear I seek for wealth. I have to go to the house of 
others at night.” (10) 

“When I look at my wife, the dice creates grief in me, 
also, when I see the wives of others with their homes kept 
in good condition. In the forenoon I am able to yoke the 
brown horses to a chariot, and when the lights have to 
be put on, I have to lie down like a wandering servant.” (11) 

“He who had been the leader of your army with your 
immense hosts, he who had been the foremost king for the 
group, to that dice I hand over everything; I hold back no 
wealth from him. I open all the fingers. This is the truth 
that I say.” (12) 

Till now there has been a description of the pitiable 
condition of one addicted to gambling. Now the whole 
situation changes and there is advice given to the people 
at large. 

"Gamble not with the dice. Engage yourself in car¬ 
rying on the cultivation of the fields. Then you can revel 
in wealth, enjoying high honour from everybody. O gam¬ 
bler, the cows are there, the wife is^there. It is this that 
the noble Sun-god has to teach me.” (13) 

Now there is also an address to the dice. He is taking 
leave of them. Till then the dice was supposed to have 
been his friend, but at the same time it brought ruin on 
him. 

“Make friends with me. Be kind to us. Do not come 
against us in a frightful way, with terrible looks. Let your 
anger remain at rest, which has been an enemy. Let it be 
someone else who will come within the bondage of the 
brown dice.” (14) 
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I have not at all given a literal translation. I have, 
rather, given only the general meaning. In the text there 
is a shift from the first person to the third person from the 
sixth to the eleventh verse. The fourth verse also is in the 
third person. In the beginning the gambler refers to him¬ 
self in the first person and then changes over to the third 
person as “he” and as “the gambler”. But I have right 
through given the translation in the first person. There is 
no doubt that he is speaking about his own fate. He is 
not talking about the condition of gamblers in general. It 
may be that there is also a hint about such a general con¬ 
dition in store for all gamblers. But in the context, the 
primary reference is to himself and to his misfortune. 

The attractions of gambling, his inability to keep away 
when he hears the sound of the dice falling on die ground 
and rolling there, his losses, the power of the dice that 
do not bend their heads before any one and before whom 
even kings bend their heads—all these factors make the 
song very interesting. The contrast between his own con¬ 
dition and the condition in the happy homes of others, the 
change that came over him from being a rich man with 
chariots to the condition of a beggar who had to find re¬ 
fuge in the homes of others, the way in which he opens 
his hands showing his utter poverty—these are all very 
touching. Then comes the happy decision to change his 
ways and there is the address to the dice in the end. 
The last sentence need not be taken to be a curse on 
others that they, and not himself, be the victim of the 
dice. The emphasis is on his own freedom. If others do 
not change their ways, it is their fault and he can do nothing 
for them. 



XV. The World 

The Rigvedic people were realists. They saw the 
world as a flat, extensive region and they called it tl 
Prithivi, “what is expanded.” Above them they saw the 
shining region and they called it the celestial region, Dyau , 
“what shines.” They thought of the two as a pair and 
considered them as a unity called Dyat;a-pnt/u«, heav 
and earth.” The heaven is the father and the earth is the 
mother. The name for the heaven is in the masculine 
gender and the name for the earth is in the feminine 
lender. They also thought of the vault of heaven as a 
vessel placed on the earth with its mouth downwards. The 
lower portion is thought of as another vessel with itsmo u 
upwards called Uttampada, “what has die legs stretched 
upwards.” In this position, the back part will be directed 
downwards. In between the two, there is the interme¬ 
diate region, and they designated it the Antanksha, what 
abides between the two.” 

Men live on this earth. The great gods are mostly 
in the highest region and there are others who are in the 
intermediate region. Practically no god abides in the 
earthly region. Only the Fire is a real terrestrial divinity. 
Of course there are die rivers and the waters. There is 
also Brihaspati who is a divinity on the earth. Gods w o 
are related to certain phenomena of Nature m the inter¬ 
mediate region are placed in that region. They are Indra 
who is connected with the phenomenon of the water 
clouds and the downpour of rain when they are smitten, 
and the Maruts who are the storms. Rudra, the father or 
the Maruts, is also in that region, and so are other divini¬ 
ties who are related to the rain and to the air, like Parjanya 
( 00 d of rain) and Vayu, the air. All other gods who v are 
related to light, are in the highest region. The Twin-gods 
called the Ashvins, the Dawn, Surya and Savitar who are 
Sun-gods, Vishnu, Mitra and Varuna, are all in the celes- 
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tial region. It is very difficult to associate them with any 
phenomena of Nature. The poets had a vision of some 
powers behind the visible facts of the world and they 
called them by the name of gods, Devos , "what shine/’ 
There are many places where the three worlds are implied. 
The names for the three worlds appear separately through¬ 
out the Rigveda . 

"O Ashvins, come hither from thence, where you two 
move about in the intermediate region, or in the two 
worlds (heaven and earth), when you sit on the chariot 
with your powers.” (VIII-10-6) 

Here the intermediate region is mentioned separately 
and the heaven and the earth are joined together. They 
are known by the term Rodasi in the dual number. This 
term always means the heaven and the earth. But the 
other terms mean a specific region or region in general. 
There is the term Rajas , which means only a region in ge¬ 
neral, though there are many places where it means the 
intermediate region. The words for the earth mean either 
what is expanded or extensive or what is an abode. Some¬ 
times the earth is indicated by “this” in contrast to the 
heaven indicated as ‘that”. Vishnu traversed the three 
worlds with his three strides. There is mention of “finding 
up these six regions ’ (1-164-6). There is also mention of 
“three heavens (1-35-6). In such cases the word means a 
region in general and not a specific region called the 
heaven. 

There is frequent mention of the four points of the 
compass or directions. The Ashvins are invoked "to come 
to the place of worship from the west, from the east, from 
the south and from the north” (VII-72-5). There is men¬ 
tion of “the four directions of the earth” (X-19-8). "The 
earth has four corners (X-50-2). The five directions are 
spoken as belonging to Soma (IX-86-29). There is also 
mention of "seven directions” (IX-114-3). The heavenly re¬ 
gion is also called Vyoman , perhaps "what is woven/” It 
is also called Rochana, "what shines.” Naka and Vish- 
tapa are other terms. The original meaning is not at all 
clear. To explain it as Na (not) A (other than) Ka (hap¬ 
piness) is only a fanciful one. Vishtapa may be "what is 
fixed.” The adjective Pamma, "highest” is often used 
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along with words denoting heaven. 

The heaven and the earth are spoken of as two ves¬ 
sels (III-55-20). The earth is itself spoken of as a wheel 
along with the heaven as another wheel, joined together 
with an axle. 

“Indra, on account of his powers, fixed the earth and 
the heaven like ttvo wheels joined together with an axle” 


(X-89-4). 

But there is practically no personification of the inter¬ 
mediate region. Though in many a case the word Rajas 
means this region, the word also means space or region 
in general. The word that is usually accepted is Antfl - 
riksha, “what abides between two things,” namely, between 
heaven and earth. Sometimes the two regions out of the 
three are spoken of as belonging to the Sun-god, Savitar, 
the third belonging to Yama (1-35-6). But the region of 
Yama is not the earthly region. It is in the higher region 
of light. Elsewhere it is said that the highest region is 
known to Vishnu while the two are known to us, to men 
(VII-99-1). We do not know of a region below the earth. 
There is nothing like a nether world. The fourteen re- 
crions one above the other, with the earth and six others 
above and seven below the earth, came into Indian Cos¬ 
mology only at a much later time. The notion of three 
worlds with the earth in the middle and with heaven above 
and hell (called the Patala) below, is also a later one. In 
the Rigvecla we have only the earth and the two worlds 
above, the intermediate and the celestial regions. There 
is no hell in the. Rigvecla. 

The earth, the intermediate region and the celestial 
region form a spatial gradation, in the universe. But per¬ 
haps this has also a subtler meaning, the three being gra- 
daSons of fineness in the universe Tire earth is the gross¬ 
est the finer gradation coming after that as the interme¬ 
diate and the finest coming last as the celestial region. 
Here it must be noticed that the intermediate region has 
water as its essence and the celestial region has light as its 
essence. These three, the grossest matter, the water which 
is finer, and Fire or Light which is still finer, form the first 
three of the five elements of the universe in later philoso¬ 
phy what are called the Panchabhootas or the Five Ele- 
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merits. The remaining two are the Air and the Ether, Vayu 
and Akasha. There is a Vayu in the Rigveda. But it is not 
a region within tire gradation of the Earth, the watery re¬ 
gion in the middle and the region of Light or Fire in the 
top. Vayu is a god in the intermediate region. There is 
nothing corresponding to the Ether found in the Rigveda. 
Vayu, the god of the intermediate region, has touch or im¬ 
pact, a force, as its essence. In the case of Ether, sound 
is its essence. There is mention of some highest truth from 
which sound or language came. This sound or language 
is called Vak or speech. 

“O Brihaspati, the highest source of Vale (Speech), 
which they set in motion holding the name in their hands.” 
(X-71-1) 

Here it is specifically stated that Vak came from some 
original source. The “name” is the finest form of sound. 
There is frequent mention of the concealed names. This 
is a significant sound which is not yet manifest to Man. 
Thus, if we look into the Rigveda closely, it will be found 
that the concept of the Five Elements, the Panchabhootas, 
is traceable to Rigvedic thought itself. There is some rid¬ 
dle involved in the use of the various numbers from one 
to twelve. _ Then there are various other numbers men¬ 
tioned frequently in the Rigveda. Shatarn (hundred) and 
Sahasram (thousand) may have their specific meanings; 
but they are used in many places as signifying infinity. But 
that cannot be the case with the number ninety-nine. 
They speak of die ninety-nine forts of the demons which 
Indra burst asunder. Thirty-three is anodier important 
number. In this scheme of mysterious numbers, we have 
also the number five coming into the picture. But I have 
not come across any mention of the five gradations in the 
scheme of the world, which is spoken of as three. But the 
source of the Five Elements, the Panchbhootas, is worth 
pursuing, and it is not impossible that the Rigveda con¬ 
tains the original seeds of this thought. 

It has not been said anywhere in the Rigveda that 
there was a creation of the world, the bringing into being 
of what was not existing, by some Superior Power. The 
various gods are related to the formation of the world. 
But not one of them “created” the world. They gave the 
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world a form and a position. There is also the Law func¬ 
tioning in the world and that Law is also an inherent 
factor in the real world. Thus there is no creator either 
for the world or for the Law in the world, and this Law 
consists of the Moral Law and the Physical Law. Both 
are natural Laws in the world. 

Various gods have measured out the world. He, the 
intelligent god, measured the six regions of the world 
(VI-47-3). Indra is the one who has created the extent, 
the size of the earth (VI-47-4). Vishnu is often spoken of 
as having measured the three worlds, and this is the charac¬ 
teristic feature of Vishnu. Sitting in the intermediate re¬ 
gion, Varuna measured out the earth with the Sun, with a 
measuring rod (V-85-5). “They measured out the earth 
with a measuring rod” (III-38-3). 

There is mention of the spreading out the earth, fixing 
the earth. Various gods are associated with this. Indra 
spread out the surface of the earth and fixed the highest 
region of the heavens (1-62-5). The Fire supported the 
earth and fixed the heaven (1-67-3). Brihaspati with Iris 
power fixed the end of the earth (IV-50-1). Vishnu fixed 
the heaven (VII-99-4). In this way it is found that the 
gods fixed the world in its proper form and in the proper 


position. 

Indra, taking hold of the earth, spread it out (II-15-2). 
Varuna spread out the stars and the earth (VII-86-1). Indra 
with his might spread out the heaven and the earth (VIII- 
3-6). Indra spread out the extensive surface of the heaven 
(1-55-1). The Maruts spread out the earthly abode long 
and wide (V-87-7). Here the earth and the heaven and the 
entire regions of the world were spread out by the vari- 


UU5 

Thus we find three processes in the formation of the 
world. There is measurement, there is spreading, and there 
is fixing. These must have reference to the construction 
of a house by an architect. The Vedic people must have 
had immense houses to live in. It is impossible that they 
were living in small mud cottages if they had such ideas 
about building a bouse. It is said that Varuna had a 
house with a thousand doors (VII-88-5), and Mitra and 
Varuna lived in a council chamber with a thousand pillars 
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(H-41-5). Various aspects of house construction are indi¬ 
cated in the process of giving a form and a fixed location 
to the world by the gods. Indra fixed the massive heaven 
in a space without a raft (II-15-2). There is reference to a 
door. The door of the heaven is mentioned in 1-56-5, 
113-i4 and III-46-6. The word used is Ata, which must 
have been a technical term in architecture. There is also 
the regular word Dura for a door. Vishnu fixed the earth 
with nails (VII-99-3). The Sun-god fixed the earth with 
some mechanical devices (X-149-1). Perhaps the idea is in 
reference to some kind of foundation for locating the house. 

The name of Tvaslitar (Architect) itself shows the ad¬ 
vanced stage which the science and art of house construc¬ 
tion had reached at that time. They must have been using 
timber for the construction of their houses. Then, there 
is also Vishvakarman, the Maker of All. He too is an ar¬ 
chitect who had constructed the world as a house. Tvashtar 
is more a fashioner of articles than a builder of houses. 

“What was the support on which Vishvakarman sat? 
What was the start of the construction and how was it? 
Vishvakarman, creating the world, fixed the heaven, seeing 
everything.” (X-81-2) 

“What was the timber? Which was that tree from 
which the timber was procured? He had created the 
heaven and the earth.” (X-81-4) 

All these passages show that there was no Creator of 
something out of nothing. The gods were only the fa¬ 
shioners like an architect who builds a house. Particular 
gods have had a part in this fashioning of the world and 
gods in general are also associated with this process. 

There is an infinite, universal super-intelligence, what 
js termed a Purusha (Person), which is far more than the 
entire world of experience (X-90-1 to 4). From that infi¬ 
nity, the uniform, there arose a diversification ( Virat ) and 
on this diversified reality, there was again the intelligence 
(Purusha or Person). Even this diversified intelligence was 
far more immense than the visible world (X-90-5). This 
may be compared to the qualified (Saguna) Brahman or 
reality of later Vedanta. There were the gods and the 
gods handled this diversification of the absolute infinity 
as people handle the materials in a ritual of worship 
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(X-90-6). In this handling of the diversification by the 
gods, there were associated with them some demi-gods 
named Sadhyas and also some primal Sages (X-90-7). It is 
in this way that the entire world of phenomena arose 
(X-90-8 to 15). 

There is a song about the birth of the gods (X-72). The 
gods are spoken of generally as having been born from 
the heaven and the earth and in various other ways. 

“We will now proclaim the birth of the gods through 
our songs and the songs will be sung for the sake of those 
who will be seeing the things in the later ages. (1) 

“It is Brahmanas pati (The Lord of the Songs), who 
first blew them out as a blacksmith blazes up the fire by 
blowing through the bellows, in the ages preceding that 
of the gods. At that time what is existent arose out of 
what was not existing previously.” (2) 

"In the first ages after the birth of the gods, what is 
existent arose out of what was not existent previously.” (3) 
The various factors in the world arose at this stage. 
Then when the gods remained in this vast expanse of the 
universal waters, there arose a mass of dust as if it were 
from the ground when people dance on the floor. (6) 

Here the activity of the gods is compared to the danc¬ 
ing whereas in another song it is compared to the acti¬ 
vity of people engaged in a ritual of worship. It has already 
been said above that the activity of the god named Vish- 
vakarman (Maker of All) was like that of a builder of 
houses. There is another god named Hiranyagarbha 
(Golden Womb) who is also mentioned as a constructor of 
the world (X-121). He fixed the various parts of the world. 
In this way it will be found that there are two theories in 
the Rigveda about the evolution of the world. According 
to one, there is an infinite intelligence, a Purusha or Per¬ 
son, who, being uniform without a change, became diver¬ 
sified into a qualified intelligence, the i rival), and then the 
gods came into the picture at the time of this diversifica¬ 
tion of the infinite. The gods worked for further changes 
in the world, producing the various facts of the world. 
In this process, the primal Sages were also parties along 
with some demi-gods called Sadhyas. 

Here there is a very interesting feature in this theory 
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of the evolution of the world. It is not the work of a great 
Personal God; it is not even the work of gods. Man had a 
hand even in the earliest stage of the production of the 
world. Throughout the Riguecla it will be found 
that the gods derived their abilities from the songs 
of the Sages, and also from the rituals performed 
by the Sages of yore. This importance of Man both in 
the origination and in the function of the world cannot 
be ignored when we examine the theory of the creation 
of the world. Man is supreme both in the origin and in 
the later developments in the world process. The very 
fact that the activity of the gods in the production of facts 
of the world is compared to the acts of the Sages in the 
performance of the rituals shows the great importance of 
Man in the affairs of the world. 

The second theory is that some great god fashioned 
the world as a builder constructs a house in the world. He 
is not the creator of anything positive from a complete 
void. He only gave a shape to the world, just as a builder 
brings together the articles that are scattered about in va¬ 
rious places. The things were already there without the 
proper shape and without the proper location. It is these 
two theories that developed into the later theories of the 
Vedanta, the theory of the transformation of the infinite 
into the finite, and the theory of the Nyaya, the theory 
of the activity of a superior agent in the production of the 
world. 

There is also a third theory, namely, the theory that 
the world evolved from an infinite without the active 
agency of anyone. This is the theory that was developed 
in the Sankhya system of the later days. In the beginning 
there was nothing that could be called “what is,” nor any¬ 
thing that could be called “what is not.” There was no 
space. There was a life-breath from within its own po¬ 
wers without any physical activity of inhaling and ex¬ 
haling, without air moving in or out. There was only 
darkness concealed in gloom. It was all like an expanse 
of water without any mark to determine its parts. Then 
there arose a Will in that infinite. That was the first seed 
for the activity of the mind. The poets were able to se¬ 
cure a knowledge of it in their heart as what is related to 
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the existent, remaining in what was not existent in the 
sense of the diversified world (X-129-1 to 4). There is a 
question here about the person who worked out this 
change and who knew about this, whence it was all pro¬ 
duced, and the reply is that none knows about it. It can¬ 
not be the gods, since they came into being at a later stage. 
It is only some super-intelligence that can know about it 
and perhaps he too does not (X-129-6, 7). This is agnosti¬ 
cism and atheism, which is characteristic of the Sankhya 
philosophy. 

These are the three main currents of thought in later 
days in the development of philosophical concepts in In¬ 
dia, and all are traceable to the text of the Rigveda. There 
have been changes; but there was nothing that was 
an original start for a philosophical thought without a root 
beyond in the earlier stages. 

When gods in general were introduced into the picture 
of the creation of the world, there was the metaphor of 
the rituals of worship performed by the primal Sages. There 
was also a reference to the art of the dance. When some great 
personal god, like Vishvakarman (Maker of All) was intro¬ 
duced into the picture, there was the art of house cons¬ 
truction as an element in the process. This latter element 
shows that the Rigvedic people thought of the world as a 
work of art, beautiful and offering full happiness to the 
people and not at all as a place of sin and suffering. Al¬ 
though the details of house construction are not given, we 
know that the same architects constructed the chariots also 
and that the construction of a chariot was thought of as a 
work of beautiful art at that time. Their own poetry was 
compared to the construction of a chariot. 

“Tins song we compose for the sake of the worthy 
Tatavedas (Fire) with our talents, as an architect constructs 
a chariot.” (1-94-1) 

The chariots have various colours and are decked 
with gold and with pearls and with gems. Their beauti¬ 
ful appearance is often mentioned in the Rigveda. The 
people had plenty of gold and pearls and gems and they 
had a talent for art. Thus they had the material and they 
had also the art for making their surroundings beautiful. 
They loved a life of beauty and happiness in a world of 
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beauty. They also had plenty. The comparison with the 
art of house building and with dance in the\ case of the 
activities of the gods in the construction of the world shows 
what importance the people had attached to art and to 
beauty. Similarly, the comparison with their rituals of 
worship must be associated with art and beauty. The ri¬ 
tuals were centres of beauty. Thus when they cut their 
grass for allowing the gods to sit on, they found art in 
that act and they compared the composition of a poem 
, to the cutting of a bunch of grass, equal in length, pro¬ 
perly trimmed and properly tied together (1-116-1). This 
tradition of the worship of beauty continued in Indian 
thought and Kalidasa says in his Shakuniala that the ri¬ 
tuals of worship performed by the Sages in the forest were 
beautiful, giving joy to those who saw them. 

"When Your Majesty will see the charming rituals in 
the forest performed by the Sages who spend their life in 
penance, you will know to what extent your protection 
spreads in your domain, since it is found even in the forest 
regions. (11-12) 

In a world of plenty, in a world of beauty, no one can 
think of sin and suffering and that is why we find no hell 
or idea of retribution in the Rigveda. There is no punish- 
rnent meted out to sinners, while there is always mention 
of the reward for a good life. The supremacy of Man in 
the origination of the world is also a fact that should not 
be ignoied m studying the theory of the evolution of the 
world in the Rigveda. 


XVI. The People 


The Rigvedic people are supposed to have migrated 
into the country only a few centuries prior to the beginning 
of the development of the Vedic culture in India, and that 
migration is put at about 2000 B.C. or a little later. This 
theory of the migration of the Vedic people called the 
Aryans, into the country is based on external evidence; 
Vedic literature provides no clue to it, and on the contra¬ 
ry Vedic literature goes against it. Some affinity between 
the Vedic people and the people in the other parts of the 
world who speak languages related to the Vedic is quite 
nlain That affinity also shows some common home for 
them' at some time in the history of humanity. But the 
nuestion is only about the time of such migration and the 
nlace from which such a migration took place. In the 
beeinning, the Vedic people were recognised as the origi¬ 
nators of the civilization common to all the peoples who 
sneak the languages related to the Vedic language, and they 
were eiven the common designation of the Aryans, since 
that term occurs in the Vedic texts rather prominently. 
The Avesta is also reminiscent of the Aryans The word 
occurs elsewhere also. Thus Ireland Iran and Aristocracy 
are reminiscent of the prevalence of this word in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the wirld. I cannot say anything about the 
original home in which all such people once lived. But it 
there had been a migration of the Vedic people into India, 
that must have been so far back in the history of huma¬ 
nity that it has little historical value in dealing with the 
Vedas and the Vedic people. For historical purposes, we 
have to accept them as the people of India./The theory of 
their invasion and the conquest of the original people and 
defeat of the Dravidians by the invading Aryans and their 
a version into servants or residents of the forests and the 
fountains into which they were driven by the victorious 
Aryans cannot stand scrutiny. Far from being the inva- 
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ders, the Vedic people seem to have been the targets of 
invasion from outside. They were bravely fighting such 
invasions and protecting the independence of their country 
with great success. 

The Vedic people loved the country in which they 
lived and they spoke of the earth as the mother. If they 
had been a nomadic people wandering about and chang¬ 
ing their habitations from time to time and if they had 
been moving about like this in search of water and pas¬ 
ture and for their agriculture and for their cattle, we 
cannot explain the atmosphere of plenty and happiness 
which prevails in the whole of the Rigveda . They always 
speak about the plenty which they had been able to enjoy 
in their life. To them the earth was a place of joy and they 
regarded the earth with motherly reverence. 

P ea rth, truly you support the weight of mountains 
in this way. You give life to the land surface through your 
grandeur, on your heights, O holy one.” (V-84-1) 

“You on whom people move about freely, the songs 
adore you day by day. Like horses that neigh, you shower 
rain, O shining one.” (V-84-2) 

The comparison of the rains to horses that neigh is 
very beautiful. 

“She supports the tall trees that stand firm on the 

S ound with her strength, on Hie land surface as on the 
p, when the rains shower down from the water clouds 
shining with lightning, from the heavens.” (V-84-3). 

Here the earth is compared to a fond mother Who 
holds the babies on her lap. But in most of the places, the 
earth is adored along with the heaven as a pair, as the 
parents of the world. The really charming ode on the 
mother earth is to be found in the Atharvaveda, and is 
recognised as one of the most beautiful literary pieces in 
all the languages of the world. 

There are many words that mean men. There is the 
usual word Jana, “those who are bom.” Marya , Marta and 
Martya are “mortals”. Nam is a “valiant one.” Then 
there are the Ayu , “one who lives.” The word may also be 
interpreted to mean those who come here, those who 
move about.” This does not at all mean that they were 
moving about or wandering about from country to coun- 
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try. It is their activity that is referred to by this word. 
Some gods are spoken of as “instigating men to work or to 
be active” ( Yatayaj-jana ). Anu is “one who breathes. 
There is also the word Purii, “those who fill. Perhaps they 
make the city populous. There is also the word Pur, relat¬ 
ed to the Greek word Tolls , meaning a city. Words like 
Ayu and Anu and Pum also signify some special section 

° f th There P are many such sections of the people mentioned 
in the Rigveda. Sometimes they mean a king who is the 
chief of such sections of the people. Such are Turvasha, 


Yadu and others. . . , , 

“O Indra and Agni (Fire), when you remain by the 
cide of the Yadus, of the Turvashas, of the Druhyus, of 
Anus of the Purus, then, O strong one, come round 
hither, and thereafter you drink of this Soma” (1-108-8) 
Here there are five people mentioned. This is the 
nnlv place where all the five are mentioned together as 
formin'* a group, if reference means such a group or sec¬ 
tions of the people or people of separate States. Even 
among them, some are mentioned very frequently in the 
TtimJba while others are not so very frequent. There is a 
theorv that these are what is meant by the term Pancha- 
iana die Fivefold People, a term that is very frequently 
met 'with in the Rigveda. There are many places where 
the Five-fold People are spoken of as the special favour¬ 
ites of the gods and where there are prayers for the spe¬ 
cial happiness of the Fivefold People. 

Another <*roup of the people is the Bharata. Many 
lHnffs of the various groups are also mentioned in die Rrg- 
I 'Sl it must be said that the Bharatas are the most im¬ 
portant of Ihe peoples of the Rigveda If die Fivefold 
People meant the five sections mentiond above, it is rather 
surprising that such a group of the favourites of the gods 
die?not comprise the Bharatas. Perhaps the word meant 
onlv the five divisions of the people according to civic 
functions, namely, the wise people, the war-like people, 
the rich people, the working people and those outside the 
civic organisation, those who live in jungles and who do 
vnpan labour. Such a division was made by Jamshid, 
according to Ferdousi’s Sha Nameh, in the description ot 
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the reign of Jamshid. 

There is mention of some jealousies and feuds among 
the different kings in the Rigveda. But there are no con¬ 
stant wars among the different States. The people form¬ 
ed a united nation with a common mode of life and com¬ 
mon ideals, united by a common form of religion. They 
all worshipped the same gods and their mode of worship 
was also die same. The people from all parts met at the 
time of grand national festivities. There is die term 
Samrat which means “an emperor having suzerain autho¬ 
rity over many States together.” But there is nothing to 
show diat there was anydiing like a political unity among 
the people, brought togedier into subordination by a com¬ 
mon head of the States and held together by political power. 
They all stood together on account of die strong tie of a 
common culture. There is a reference to die king of the 
Chedis, named Kashu, having presented a poet with ten 
kings. 

“May those two, the Ashvins, be favourable to me 
with their new gifts, just as Kashu of the Chedis gave a 
hundred camels and ten thousand cows, who made a pre¬ 
sent to me of the ten kings shining with gold.” (VIII-5-37) 

Some modern scholars regard the word “king” as a 
wrong reading. It must be admitted that it is rather a 
strange thing to have ten kings given as a gift or as a pre¬ 
sent to a poet by a king. The meaning must be that die 
king defeated ten kings who had done some harm to the 
poet and the poet is glorifying the exploits of that king. 

This leads me to the question of the battle of ten 
kings, what is called the Daslia-rajna or a “war relating to 
ten kings,” sometimes referred to in die Rigveda. It is 
said that the king of the 'Bharatas, named Sudas, was at¬ 
tacked by ten kings and that Sudas defeated them and put 
them to rout, dirough the help of Indra. The usual ex¬ 
planation is that ten kings belonging to the Vedic people 
had attacked king Sudas of the Bharata dynasty. The ten 
kings are supposed to consist of the five kings mentioned 
together forming die Fivefold People, as given above. 
The other five are supposed by some scholars to be die 
five mentioned in connection with the victories of Sudas. 

“The Pakhtas, die Bhalanas, the Alinas, the Vishanins 
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and the Shivas — they all come together singing adora¬ 
tions; but he, Indra, the companion of the noble race ( Anjo) 
came to the Tritsus (the dynasty to which Sudas belonged) 
and fighting against the valiant warriors, he won the 
cows" (VII-18-7) 

Here the five people who are mentioned are the wor¬ 
shippers of Indra. They sang in adoration of Indra. Yet 
Indra fought against the valiant heroes' and won the cows 
for the Tritsus. The Tritsus are a line of the Bharatas to 
which Sudas belonged. I do not think that the passage, 
winch is rather obscure, should be interpreted to mean 
that Indra fought against the Five People who invoked 
his aid, remaining on the side of Sudas who was their 
enemy. There are many places where it is said that Indra 
and other gods helped a particular king though others also 
invoked his aid. It is only a preference for one party and 
not the taking of sides with one party against another party. 
The idea seems to be that though the Five People invoked 
his aid, Indra went to the aid of Sudas against his enemies; 
the enemies are not the Five People. 

It is also said that Indra crossed the Sindhu (Indus) 
river, killed Bheda, who was an enemy of Sudas, protected 
Sudas in his fight against the ten kings, by the power of 
the song of adoration (VII-33-3) 

No scholar has said that Bheda was one of the ten 
kings involved in the battle relating to the ten kings. 

"When ten kings attacked Sudas, Indra and Varuna 
protected Sudas along with the Tritsus, his own people.” 
(VTI-87-6) 

"Ten kings who did not perform the rituals of worship 
for the gods, joined together, and yet they were not able 
to stand against Sudas in battle.” (VII-83-7) 

"In the battle relating to the ten kings, Indra and 
Varuna protected Sudas who was surrounded by the 
enemies. (VII-83-8) 

How can we say that the Five People who are sup¬ 
posed to constitute the Fivefold People (Pancha-jana) and 
the five other people mentioned together as stated above, 
who are all worshippers of the gods, are to be styled as 
not performing the rituals of worship to the gods? The 
ten kings must be outside the fold of the Vedic people. 
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That must be a case of attack on India by a combination 
of ten foreign kings. Perhaps Kashu of the Chedis, who 
made a present of ten kings, must have helped Sudas in 
the fight and the reference must be to the victory of the 
king who stood by the side of the Bharata king Sudas. My 
chief point is . that there is practically no evidence in the 
Rigveda to show that there was such a war between a 
Bharata king and ten other kings from among the Vedic 
people. This must be a case of a foreign invasion which 
was simply routed by the Vedic heroes. The ’ Indian 
tradition gives no clue to the passages where there is the 
reference to the battle relating to the ten kings. India was 
never invaded by a foreign conqueror in those days and 
was never brought under the power of a foreign ruler. 

I hey stood united and there was no real feud among the 
various rulers and the various states within Vedic India. 

Perhaps the States were small in size. But they were 
great m resources. Kings rewarded the poets with immense 
riches consisting of cows and horses and gold and gems 

“ nd ®«ve the 8 poets chSS 

71 th ^ c at S? h T ors . es * Gold and pearls came, perhaps, 
I , t ls . not alsc> unlikely that gold was avai- 
TW j, asin in imm ense quantities at that time, 

hlp fn a * a region w here gold was availa- 

7 116 < l uestion Of the internal feuds , 
among the States and the rulers in Vedic India needs a 
new study with a new orientation. My own view is that 
even if there had been quarrels, these did not affect the 
unity of the whole country or of the nation. They were 
personal rather than national. 

There were kings and the kings had majestic sur- 
roundings which the people looked upon with awe. 

All beings are afraid of the Maruts like valiant kings 
who have an awe-inspmng appearance.” (1-86-8) S 

, r ^ 1 * s c oe 1 s V 0t i at £ ad m ® an that they were cruel and 

that the people had a fear of any danger suspected to arise 
from them. It is the natural surrounding of the king which 
inspired this awe Some officersof the State are mentioned 
or indicated in the Rigveda. The kings had their armies 
and no king could sit on the throne without such an ac¬ 
companiment. The army also had chariots. 
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"The leader of the army, the valiant, goes in advance 
of the chariots, eager for victory; his army is happy witi 

him.” (IX-96-1) . . . 

This is said of Soma. The mention of the army and 
of the leader of the army of the chariots gives us a picture 
of the actual army of the State. Without such an equip¬ 
ment in the State, such a reference would not have been 
made about Soma. There is also mention of the leader ot 

' he -o“„ a fw£™mak2' gifts is fte first to be called and to 
come. One who makes gifts is the first to come, being the 

leader of the village.” (X-107-5) . ... 

“May not the Icing Manu, who makes a thousand gifts, 

the leader of the village, come to grief. (X-6 l-11) 

This meed not mean that a king is only a village chief¬ 
tain. The reference may be to the leader of the State 

consisting Jike Sabha and Samiti and Sadas. 

Samiti and Sadas are places where people assemble. Sabha 
mav mean the place where many shine together. Sadas 
S the place where people sit down and Samiti is the place 
where people come together. The exact significance of the 
terms cannot be determined from die point of vievy of poli¬ 
tical organisations within a State When it is said m the 
son- on Harmony diat there might be a common council 
ivw-r+W there might be a common assembly (Samiti), this 

said that nourishing food would be immense in the Sabha, 
ifmust be the place where people assemble for Ae 
formance of the ritual of worship (VI-28-6). Similarly tne 
is the Vidatha, which is from the root Vid (to know) and 
that is a place where the learned people assemble. It is 

usually associated with the assembly of ^J.al^wmsW 
who sit round the Altar at the time of the ritual ot woiship, 
it is usually there that a poet who has composed a new song 
is allowed to sit and sing his composition. To be allowed 
to sit there and to recite his poetry is considered the highest 
honour which a man can hope to receive in civic life, and a 
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married couple is given the benediction that they might be 
able to recite a poem at the Fire Altar ('Vidatha) in their 
later years (X-85-26,27). This hope of being able to address 
such an assembly of learned people is expressed by the 
Sages in the songs found in the Rigveclic collection. 

The grand rituals of worship when the Soma was 
offered to the gods were also occasions for such assembly 
of people from different parts of the country and from 
different countries. There is reference to the chariot-race 
as a tournament, and the reference is to the chariot-race 
in which the Twin-gods, the Ashvins, proved victorious; 
the daughter of Surya (Sun-god), accepted them as husband 
and ascended their chariot (1-34-5,116-17,117-13,118-5, 
IV-43-2, VI-63-5 and VII-69-4). Such a reference, so fre¬ 
quent in the Rigveda, would not have been present unless 
the chariot-race and the reward for victory had been very 
popular. In later epics we hear of the story of how a 
princess accepted her husband from among the assembled 
Kings on account of some special martial achievement. 
Such is the case with Sita who accepted Shri Rama as her 
husband when he was able to bend the mighty bow of 
Shiva. There is also Draupadi, the heroine of die Maha- 
bharata, who accepted Arjuna as her husband when he 
was able to shoot five arrows togedier into a revolving cage 
with five holes, to hit a target set within. 

People assembled in large numbers on such occasions 
which were national festivals. There is the term Samana. 
They decorate themselves in rich robes and glittering or¬ 
naments on such occasions. 

“The Dawn shines with the rays of the sun and deco¬ 
rates herself like a crowd of people going to a festival 
(Samana).” (1-124-8) 

Formerly the ladies used to go to the places where 
people assemble and make offerings to the gods together; 
they used also to go to the festivities on such occasions 
(X-86-10). 

“They go to him like young women going to a festivity 
(Samana)” (X-168-2) 

The same idea of a young lady going to die festivity 
is given in VI-75-4. 
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"Like young ladies going to a festivity (Santana)" 
(VII-2-5) 

In VI-75-4 and X-168-2, the word used is Yosha and 
in VII-2-5, the word used is Agruvah, both meaning “a 
young lady.” Perhaps there is some purpose in young 
ladies going to such assemblies fully decorated. They 
desire to secure companions either in wedlock or outside 
of it. Since the Twin-gods, the Aslivins, were accepted 
by the daughter of the Sun-god by her own choice, there 
must have been the custom of young girls choosing- their 
companions freely. This is only a surmise and not a state¬ 
ment supported by actual facts in the Rigveda. 

The home was always a happy one. The father and 
the mother were there and there were also the children. 
There was mutual love. It has been found that the wife 
decorated herself properly and manifested her charms as 
a dutiful companion, only to her husband. This is found 
to be the subject of comparison where language does not 
reveal its charm to any one who looks on and listens, but 
only to the select few (X-71-4). This was also the subject 
of comparison for the Dawn exhibiting her physical charms 
to the world (1-12-7). The happy relation between husband 
and wife is mentioned in many places: 

“A wife clings to her husband closely.” (1-105-2) 

“The wife is the home, she is the lap for one to rest.” 


rtTI-53-4) 1 

' “An auspicious wife is the source of happiness in the 

home.” (Ill-53-6) . , 

"The wife marries the husband and such a married 
wife is the happiness for the man.” (X-32-3) 

“Fire in the home is like the wife in the home.” (1-66-3) 
Here the Fire is compared to a poet who sings and to* 
„ contented horse and to the ritual, in the next verse. 

“May Indra go to his beloved wife in great joy.” (1-82-5) 
“May the Sun-god (Savitar) approach us as the hus¬ 
band approaches his wife.” (X-149-4) 

“Like a woman loved by her husband, without a 
It 99 (I 73-3) 

“They are contemptible like women talking ill of hus- 
unnds.” (IV-5-5) 

k “ivlake us united with a wife.” (1-14-7) 
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One of the helpful tilings done by the Twin-gods, the 
Ashvins, to men is that they provided a wife for Vimada 
(1-116-1, 117-20). Everywhere we find the love between 
husband and wife, the duty of the wife and the sin of 
talking ill of the husband. 

The father is also honoured in the home and the rela¬ 
tion between the father and the son is the subject of very 
happy comments in the Rigveda : 

“O Fire, be easily accessible to us as a father is to his 
son ” (1-1-9) 

“Listen to me as a father does to his son when the 
latter invokes him." (1-104-9) 

The idea of the son invoking the father and the 
response of the father is very frequently met with in the 
Rigveda. 

“He has disciplined me, the gambler, like a father/’ 
(II-29-5) 

“May you be pleased with me like a father wth his 
son ” (VII-54-2) 

He took him in the lap as a father does his son.” 
(X-69-10) 

The home with love between husband and wife and 
with the love of the father for the son is a conspicuous 
feature of the life of the Vedic people. But their social 
life was not confined to the home with a married couple 
and the children. Life was much wider. There are cer¬ 
tain features in the life of the people of the time which 
may shock those who consider the Rigveda as a text book 
for religious worship and as a source book for the virtuous 
life according to certain fixed standards of morality; this 
has reference to food and drink and also mutual relations 
between men and women. People are shocked when they 
are told that the people in the Vedic times drank alcohol 
and that they ate meat, even beef. We must realise that 
the canons of morality and of good life in those days can¬ 
not be fixed on the standards of our notions as existing at 
present. 

It must be admitted that the drinking of alcohol and 
the eating of meat are not very frequently met with in the 
Rigveda. The reference to Soma and to Madhu (honey) 
and to songs which delighted the gods are many in the 
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Rigveda and we can practically open any page in the text 
to find some reference or other to the articles. But 
in the case of alcohol and meat, we must make a search to 
find a reference. Yet they ate meat and they ate also beef, 
and they drank alcohol. They gave alcohol as offerings in 
rituals. This has reference to the rituals at which gods 
were worshipped and also rituals of the nature of sacra¬ 
ments and of the nature of propitiating the dead ancestors. 
There is the Soma Yaga, the Soma Sacrifice, at which Soma 
was offered to the gods. There is the Vajapeya where 
Soma and alcohol (Sura) were both offered and there is 
the Sautramani where alcohol was offered in the place of 
Soma. But in the actual text of the Rigveda there is no 
reference to the offering of alcohol to the gods. 

“The Ashvins, the Twin-gods, poured down a hundred 
jars of alcohol (Sura).” (1-116-7) 

“Those who make rich gifts won alcohol (Sura) for 
drinking.” (X-107-9) 

There is a reference to the house of one who brews 
alcohol (1-191-10). There is another reference to the evil 
intoxication from alcohol (VIII-2-12). This is in contrast 
to the good intoxication, free from stupefaction of the 
mind, through Soma. There is also a reference to drun¬ 
kards (Surashvah), where also the reference is not of a 
complimentary nature (VIII-21-14). There is absolutely no 
reference to Sura (alcohol) as an object of offering to the 
gods, in the Rigveda. But when the Ashvins are spoken 
of as having poured a hundred jars of alcohol, it cannot 
be said that alcohol as a drink had been condemned or 
prohibited. That produces an evil intoxication (Durmada) 
and there is the word Surashu, “one who is subjected to 
the influence of alcoholic drink, a drunkard.” It may be 
noted that the total number of references to alcohol in the 
entire Rigveda can thus be counted on one’s fingers. 
Alcohol was brewed from grains. 

In the case of eating of meat also, the references are 
very few in the Rigveda, as compared with the other arti¬ 
cles of food mentioned. Yet there is no doubt that animal 
food was offered to the gods and that men also ate animal 
food. 
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“The large Fire, shining; worthy to be seen, who eats 
the Vapa, always blazing intensely.” (VI-1-3) 

Here Vapa is the flesh taken from an animal that is 
offered at the sacrifices. If Fire is spoken of as Vapavan 
(Owner of Vapa), Vapa or flesh must have been offered to 
him at the rituals. A vessel for cooking is spoken of as 
having Vapa in it (V-43-7), and this cooking must be for 
offering it to the Fire. 

“Indra with a prominent neck, with Vapa in his sto¬ 
mach, with strong arms, destroys all dangers when he has 
the intoxication of Soma.” (VIII-17-8) 

There can be Vapa or flesh in his stomach only if 
Indra eats flesh as offered at the rituals. 

“To the Fire who has the bull as food, who has the 
cow as food, who carries Soma on his back, the creator, we 
offer these songs.” (VIII-43-11) 

This shows that the animal which is killed and whose 
flesh is offered is both a cow and a bull. About the pressing 
stone it is said: 

‘They sing; they know the sweet honey; they make a 
noise at the sight of the flesh that is cooked.” (X-94-3) 

The sound made by the pressing stones is compared 
to the songs of joy at seeing the sweet honey and at seeing 
the cooked flesh, which must have been near by. The 
Fire is asked to cook the goat offered as his portion, with 
his heat (X-16-4). Later the Fire is asked to carry that 
to the dead ancestors (X-16-5). What is to be carried 
must be the flesh of the goat mentioned in the previous 
verse. 

There is evidence to show that animals were offered 
to the Fire at the rituals. At the ritual a wooden post was 
erected. That can be only for tying the animals which were 
to be killed and whose flesh was to be offered in the Fire 
for the gods. The post is asked to remain erect like the 
Sun-god for when it stands erect it is able to win victory 
for the people, at the time they sing along with the other 
singers (1-36-13). When it stands etect it is able to protect 
the people from sins, and they are asked to make the people 
remain high up so that they can live and move about 
(1-36-14). There are five verses where the wooden post is 
asked to stand erect at the place of the ritual ana it is 
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said that he happens to be a young man clad in beautiful 
robes (III-8-1 to 5). Shunahshepa speaks about his pre¬ 
carious condition when he was tied on to the three wooden 
posts (1-24-13). Elsewhere Shunahshepa is spoken of as 
having been tied to a thousand stakes (V-2-7). 

‘‘The heroes cooked a fat goat.” (X-27-17) 

For whom horses, buffaloes, oxen, cows and goats 
were^ brought out and offered in that Fire.” (X-91-14) 

He cooked a hundred buffaloes for India.” (VI-17-11) 

There is again a reference to one hundred buffaloes 
relating to Indra (VIII-77-10). Dirghatamas says: “The 
heroes cooked the spotted bull” (1-163-43). He then says 
that this became the primal Law. There is an indication 
of cooking an ox on the occasion of a ritual. Cows and 
bulls and goats are articles of food among nearly all the 
nations of the world. But here it is found that buffaloes 
and horses are also offered to the gods. There is a whole 
song relating to the horse to be sacrificed (1-162). 

There is not that frequent reference to animal food 
in describing the gods. Gods are spoken of as fond of 
Soma and honey. But there is no such reference to the 
delight which the gods take in eating the flesh of animals. 
Yet it is certain that animals were offered to the gods. And 
the conclusion is that Vedic people also ate the flesh of 
animals. I do not know whether horses and buffalos 
flesh also formed articles of common food among them. 
They were offered to the gods and the presumption is that 
man gave to the gods what food he himself was in. the 
habit of eating. 

The Vedic people drank alcohol and they ate meat. 
Ihey had their happy homes where they enjoyed the 
plenty. But they enjoyed their social life even outside the 
home. When it has been said that young ladies decora¬ 
ted themselves profusely and went to gatherings during 
oecasions or festivity, it must have been for securing love 
and friendship, and such love and friendship might not 
have always been within the bounds of wedlock. There 
is a profusion of evidence in the Rigveda that man-woman 
relationship was freely practised outside wedlock in those 
days. Ihis is a factor in the social life of those days which 
became rather circumscribed in extent in later times. Such 
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friendships were not looked upon with any sort of conde¬ 
mnation in society. Such ladies who sought and enter¬ 
tained free love with men had a respectable place in the 
social structure. There is no evidence of any sort of dis¬ 
approval of such practices noticeable in the Rigveda. 

There is a word Jara which then, as in later Sanskrit, 
meant “a lover outside wedlock.” Tire word must be from 
the root Jar, which means “to approach.” The root also 
means “to sing.” There is the third meaning “to get aged." 
The last of these cannot have any reference in this context. 
The only possibility is that the word means “one who 
approaches" or “one who sings.” The former seems to be 
the more probable though the latter is not improbable. 
Jara can be a man who sings in praise of a lady beloved. 
The word occurs rather frequently in this sense, i.e., “one 
who approaches a lady beloved.” In some cases it simply 
means “one who is an intimate friend,” without any sense 
of a special motive of enjoyment in the company of a 
woman. There are places where there is the mention of 
a Jara going after a lady beloved. The cases where a lady 
beloved makes an approach to a lover are rare compara¬ 
tively, though not absent. 

Fire is spoken of as the lover (Jara) of the maidens, 
the husband of the mothers (1-66-4). Fire is also spoken 
of as the Jara (lover) of the Dawn (1-69-1-5. VII-10-1). 
When it is Dawn, there is the Fire also blazing up. This 
is the relationship. The wind is asked to awaken the rich 
as a lover (Jara) awakens a sleeping beloved (1-134-3). Soma 
remains among men as a Jara goes to the lady and remains 
there (IX-38-4). Soma is again spoken of as singing, as 
-a lover sings for the beloved (IX-96-23). Soma moves as 
a lover moves towards the beloved (IX-101-14). The ten 
fingers go to Soma as a beloved approaches a lover 
(IX-56-3). In this, there is the case of a lady approaching 
a man. Fire is the lover (Jara) of the ritual of worship 
(X-7-5). The singer is asked to awaken Indra, the Jara 
(friend) of the singer (X-42-2). Here the word means only 
a dear friend, in both the cases. The above selections show 
that women used to freely go to men and that men also 
freely went to women as friends, as lovers. Instead of 
the word Jara, the word Martja, a heroic mortal, is also 
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sometimes found in the same contexts. 

In most of the above cases, there is the word Yosha, 
which means "a young lady.” The word must be from the 
root Yu which means "to be united.” Yosha is a lady who 
is closely bound to a man, who is intimately attached to 
a man. There are also used the words Kanina , Kantja , etc. 
The words mean "one who is charming” and are related 
to the word Kanaka which means "gold”. 

There is only one case in the actual available text of 
the Rigveda where a lady approaches a man, and that is 
when Yami approaches Yama. Otherwise this relation of 
man and woman is not the subject of a poem in the 
Rigveda. There is also a case where the queen named 
Romasha approached king Bhavayavya for conjugal enjoy¬ 
ment, and the king began to talk in a light-hearted way 
regarding her age and her ability to give joy to him; then 
she replies that she is as grown up and as mature as any 
one and that he could have a close search. She actually 
says that there is hair on her as on the body of a sheep 
belonging to the women of the Gandhara country 
(Kandahar) (1-126-6,7). This must be some broken piece 
from another long poem, attached to the end of this poem. 

Few of the conjugal acts are found mentioned in the 
Rigveda as it is now available. There is mention of em¬ 
brace. Two rivers say that for the sake of the Sage 
Vishvamitra, they would bend down their course, as a 
young lady bends down for a man to embrace (III-33-10). 
Yami s^ys that Yama will be embraced by another woman 
as a creeper winds round a tree and Yama repeats this 
idea (X-10-13,14). She also says that she would surrender 
her body to him as a wife does to her husband (X-10-7). 
There are some more places where there is a reference 
to embracing. I have not seen any reference to other items 
like a kiss. But the actual conjugal act is referred to in 
some places. The two, the mortar and the pestle, in pres¬ 
sing the juice from the Soma stalk, are compared to the 
two hips in functioning during the conjugal act, and the 
two hips must be those of the husband and the wife 
(1-28-2). The Maruts hold their legs in such a way in 
which mothers do when they are in conjugal act (literally, 
the act which results in the birth of a son— Putrakrthe 
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(V-61-3). I do not take this as a reference to the delivery 
of the baby. 

The references to the association of men and women 
outside wedlock show that there was an atmospere of 
Shringara (love) in which the Vedic literature grew up. 
Some literary pieces like the dialogue between the king 
Bhavayavya and his queen Romasha and the dialogue bet¬ 
ween Yama and Yami and that between Pururavas and 
Urvashi show that there had been growing at that time 
a literature in which love was the chief theme. From 
Bharata’s Natya Shastra (treatise on Dramaturgy) we find 
that there must have been an immense dramatic literature 
available to him in which love had been the chief subject 
matter and in which the man-woman relationship outside 
wedlock also played a very important part. But in classical 
literature we do not know of a single major poem in which 
women who lived their social life outside wedlock find a 
place. The Mricchakatika of Shudraka is the only drama 
in which die heroine belongs to that class. But she is- a 
member of diat class only in name and she does not really 
function as a member of that class. Bharata speaks of 
the type of dramas called the Pralcaranas in which such 
women were freely introduced. This feature in literary 
patterns completely dropped out at a later stage and it 
is only in the type called the Bhana that we find mention 
of their life. But in such a Bhana, they do not come on 
the stage and they are introduced into the theme of the 
drama only in the description by the single character who 
makes his appearance on the stage. But from Bharata’s 
work we know that such characters were freely introduced 
on the stage in die Prakaranas type of dramas. We do 
not know whether dramas existed in Vedic times. If there 
had been dramas at that time, such characters might also 
have freely appeared on the stage. In the poetry of the 
Vedic times, the activities of such women must have played 
a very prominent part and they are reflected in the availa¬ 
ble text of the Rigveda. 

There are many facts about family and social life 
regarding which the evidence available is too feeble to 
enable us to come to any definite conclusion. Such is die 
case about widows. There is reason to believe that a widow 
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married the dead husbands brother. It is certain that in 
a family it is the brother who had the responsibility for 
the maintenance of the family. Perhaps when a brother 
died, another had the responsibility to maintain the wife 
of the deceased one; there need not have been any definite 
marriage with the brother of the dead husband. We find 
little about widows in the Rigveda. Then there is the 
question of monogamy, bigamy and polygamy. There are 
instances of a man having more than one wife. They also 
quarrelled with one another. Thus a poet says that when 
he fell into a deep, dark well, his ribs had been squeezing 
from either side like co-wives ( Sapatnis ), pressing against 
one another (1-105-8). The general system must have been 
one of Monogamy. 

There is the problem of unmarried women who had to 
stay in their father's homes. This is considered a great 
misfortune and the Twin-gods, the Ashvins, had helped a 
lady named Ghosha in securing a husband when she was 
getting old in her fathers home (1-117-7). Similarly, men 
wanted wives and there is die story of the same gods having 
secured a wife for Vimada (1-112-19, 117-20). Then aged 
people wanted to be young again and enjoy life. The same 
gods helped the aged Chyavana in the restoration of his 
youth (1-117-13). Again the gods named the Ribhus, three 
brothers, sons of Sudhanvan, who were mortals and who 
later went to heaven as gods eligible to partake of the 
Soma offering, restored youdi to their aged parents (1-20-4, 
110-8). All these references show how happy people were 
in their home life and how eager they were to continue 
their lives. There are frequent prayers diat one may be 
allowed to live through the entire allotted span of life and 
that no part of it may be taken away from one. 



XVII. Stories 

Man has shown a tendency, even from tlie earliest 
penod of history to build a story around special events 
and individuals. Certain events appeal to Man more than 
the ordinary ones, and some gifted persons introduce that 
event into the frame-work of a story, adding events add¬ 
ing details, selecting events and omitting or altering events. 
In a 1 such stones there would be some special personality 
involved becoming the object of special notice by the 
C? le ‘c In i T rSe of , tim e> the stories are accepted as true 
for*™,* UCl1 st ? ne ? about tlle personalities become themes 
for poetry or simple narrations in prose. They are alluded 
to by others. Stones develop into different forms There 

fh IOng St £! tC t ° f , time betw een the actual person- 
ality and the events that became story, and the formation 

of the story itself It is in the form of a river which starts 
from the mountain top and flows into the ocean. There 

fit S c C ;T' VeS a r nd man y additions in its course, and in 
the later stages of its course it breaks up into different 
channels. A collection of stories found in any hTeratSre 
presupposes a long course of development. 

The Rigvedais not a story book. But it is a book of 
many stones, with many events and many heroes. Such 
stories show that there must have been an immense wealth 
of story literature current at the time. Such stories be¬ 
come national property and all the poets allude to them 
in their own compositions. Unless the stories are well 
known to the people at large, such allusions in poetry to 
the stones have no purpose, no meaning. It is the popu- 
lanty of the stones that justifies the allusions to them by 
other poets. The stones must relate to extraordinary events 
which make a special appeal to the people; such stories 
fost develop among the people themselves and then only 
it is that they find their way into poetry. Poets take such 
stones as their themes because they are popular Then 
they are alluded to in other poems. What is so alluded to 
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in poetry, cannot be what is simply in the mouth of the 
people. They must have been in their poems. We 
know in what form such stories got currency among the 
Vedic people. Considering the importance that is attach¬ 
ed to the poetic form of language in metres, the proba¬ 
bility is that the stories were current among the people m 
the form of short ballads. There are such ballad songs 
even within the Rigveda. The exploits of Indra m jail- 
ing the dragon named Vritra and the exploits f 1 
in the form of his three strides over the world are men¬ 
tioned in the Rigveda itself as ballads. Thus the poems 

Start -r;Si*lw S “out the exploits and heroic deeds ot 
Vishnu.” (1-154-1) 

4 R will now sing about the exploits and heroic deeds 

° f J The wSole'S the latter poem is included1 in this book 
fCh II). There is another song which starts with 
( n will now sing about the exploits and heroic deeds 
of the horse, the winner, bora among the gods, sitting in 
this assembly of the wise people. (i-loz ) 

In the Rigveda it is the exploits of the gods and the 
heroes that made a deep impression on the hearts of the 
poets and also of the people at large. They also sing 
about animals like a horse which has a close connection 
with the heroes. They sing about heroism. Personal rela¬ 
tions and simple events in the home also become the theme 
for poetry. Tims the dialogue between Yama and Yami 
and between king Pururavas and Urvashi are of this na- 
Sre There is a similar dialogue relating to family life m 
Tn j ra t h e heroic god and Indram, his consort, and a 
S monkey named Vrisfakapi take part (X-86) lire song 

t the wedding is also a poem of that kind. But the 
stories of great heroes find a place in the Rigveda mainly 
as stories alluded to by those who composed the songsot 
the Rigveda. The stories relate to gods and men. The 
Twin-gods called the Ashyins can claim the largest num- 
i l ot stories alluded to them m the Rigveda. There are 
SoftoS fa which Indra and the group of gods called 
gf Manits find a place in the centre. There are two poets 
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of the Rigveda who have made a collection of such stories 
by way of allusions in their songs. They are Kutsa and 
Kakshivan. Both Kutsa and Kakshivan happen to be the 
heroes about whom there are stories alluded to in the text of 
the Rigveda. We do not know whether the poets Kutsa 
and Kakshivan who composed the songs are also the heroes 
of the stories alluded to in the text of the Rigveda. 

Kutsa has a song of twenty-five verses, and in the 
first twenty-three of them, he alludes to a large number of 
stories that must have been current in those days among 
the people. They all relate to the Twin-gods called the 
Ashvins. The song is 1-112. As in the case of many songs, 
the poet starts with a worship of the Fire and some other 
gods before he begins his song. The fact is that in most 
of the cases the songs were composed by the poets and 
then recited in the presence of the assembly of the wise 
people, sitting before the Fire Altar at the ritual. In this 
case, such a preliminary worship is contained in the first 
half of the opening verse and then the poet begins the al¬ 
lusions to the various stories in which the Twin-gods, the 
Ashvins, take the central place. 

Those succours with which you two guided the fight¬ 
ing warrior to his share of the victory, with those succours 
come, Ye two, to this place, O Ashvins/' (1) 

In most of the verses more than one story are alluded 
to. There is the story of the barren cow that the Ashvins 
made fat and full of milk (3). Trimantu became wise 
through their aid (4). They gave protection to Rebha and 
Vandana and also to Kanva (5). Antaka, Bhujju, Karkandhu 
and Vayya are mentioned in another verse (6). A lady 
named Shuchanti was given a prosperous home, and Atri 
was saved from burning fire; Prishnigu and Purukutsa 
also received protection from them (7). A bird was caught 
by a wolf and they protected it from its jaws (8). Kutsa 
mentions himself as the recipient of such help from the 
Ashvins, along with Vasishtha and Narya (9). They had 
protected a lady warrior named Vishpala who was fighting 
in a terrific battle (10). A merchant named Ausliiia (son or 
Ushik) and Kakshivan are mentioned together (11). Here it 
may be mentioned that the poet Kakshivan, mentioned in 
the same verse, is also known as the son of Ushik (1-18-1). 
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The Ashvins are spoken of as having gone round the sun-, 
they also helped king Mandhata to become the Lord of 
the Earth and helped also the poet Bharadvaja, one of the 
chief poets of the Rigveda (the whole of the second Book 
being assigned to him with a few songs to the members ot 
his family) (13). Atithigva, Divodasa and Trasadasyu are 
also famous kings in the Rigveda with their own compo¬ 
sitions included in the text, and the protection which they 
received from the Ashvins are mentioned by Kutsa in this 
poem (14). They brought arrows made of reeds of Syuma- 
rashmi (16). They brought wives for Vimada (19). They 
brought honey for the bees (21). A Kutsa is mentioned as 
the son of Arjuna, who had received protection from 
them (23). Here Kutsa is the poet and he mentioned a 
Kutsa as having received protection from the Ashvins (9); 
here there is another Kutsa, son of Arjuna, mentioned. 

Kakshivan starts his song about die Ashvins and sings 
about the protection which they had rendered to many on 
different occasions and in differet conditions (1-116). 

“For Nasatyas (the Ashvins) I trim the songs as they 
trim a bunch of grass for the ritual; I send them forth as 
the wind propels the cloud.” (1) 

This is the first half; the allusions to the stories start 
in the second half. The first is the story of the Ashvins 
having secured a wife for Vimada, along with a chariot 
with war equipment. Kutsa says (1-112-19) that they had 
brought many wives (in the plural) to Vimada. Here it is 
put in the singular number. There is the story of Bhujju, 
mentioned by Kutsa (1-112-6), but given in greater detail 
by Kakshivan. The story is alluded to in three verses 
here. 

“Lo, Tugra cast off Bhujju into the vast ocean as a mi¬ 
ser does his wealth when he is about to die, O Ashvins. 
You two took him out of the waters in ships which were 
f ull of life, which could fly through the aerial region.” (3) 
“The ships had to be speeding through for three days 
and for three nights; with such flying ships, Oj Ashvins, 
you took Bhujju safe, out of the desolate region of the 
ocean to the shores of the watery ocean, with the three 
ships which had a hundred oars, as if with chariots with 
six horses yoked to them.” (4) 
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"This is a great exploit of yours, O Ashvins, that in that 
ocean with no beginning, with no place to stop, where no 
one could get a firmi hold, you took Bhujju safe to his 
home, placing him in a ship propelled by one hundred 
oars” (5) 

This song is by Kakshivan himself and he says that 
the Ashvins gave a prosperous home for Kakshivan when 
he sang in adoration of them (7). From the strong hoofs, 
• as from a fountain, they poured out a hundred jars) of 
beer (7). Here Kakshivan is spoken of as Pajriya (son of 
Pajra), while the poet is known as the son of Dirghatamas 
and Ushik. When the Sage Chayana was getting old, they 
were able to remove from him that decay due to old age 
as if they were removing a mail armour from him (10). 
Vandana was buried in a cave and they were able to res¬ 
cue him from that place as a treasure is taken out of its 
hiding place (11). The poet speaks of this exploit as wor¬ 
thy of praise and gifts of offerings. They secured the sec¬ 
ret of an esoteric wisdom called the Honey Wisdom from 
the Sage named Dadhyang which he revealed to them 
with the head of a horse (12). He also sings of the help 
which the heroine named Vishpala, who was fighting in a 
severe battle, received from them (15). Here it is said 
that she was given an iron leg enabling her to move about 
j n nrt a This stor y was indicated by Kutsa 

(1-12-10). The daughter of the Sun-god ascended their 
chariot when they won the chariot-race, as if she were get¬ 
ting on to the winning post in a tournament; all the gods 
approved and congratulated them on this in . the heartiest 
way (17). This is noticed in the wedding song (X-85-14). 
That song is included in this book (Ch. X). 

The song is in twenty-five verses. In it the poet gives 
more details about the events than what is contained in 
the allusions by Kutsa. Kakshivan has four songs about 
the Ashvins and the stories are alluded to in all of the 
songs. I do not know why he composed four songs one 
after the other (1-116 to 119), giving die stories in all of. 
them. The first two of the songs are in twenty-five verses, 
as in the case of the songs of Kutsa. Kutsa mentions two 
Kutsas, one being designated as the son of Arjuna and he 
also mentions Kakshivan. But Kakshivan does not men- 
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tion Kutsa at all in alluding to the stories of the Ashvins. 
He mentions a Kutsa as associated with India, in a later 
song. The stories must have been very popular and the 
people must have known of the whole story when there 
is such an allusion in a song about them. It is only a sur¬ 
mise that the stories must have been current at that time 
in the form of short poems. The stories were known in 
tradition which continued in the field of Vedic exegesis 
and the commentators give details when they explain the 
passages in their commentaries. They do not say where 
the stories had been taken from and they do not cite a 
single passage from any original source. 

There are two more sets of ancient texts called the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishacls which fall within the 
Vedic literature. Each of them explains a particular as¬ 
pect of the original texts of the Vedas, the Brahmanas ex¬ 
plaining the rituals in the original texts and the IJpani- 
sliads explaining the philosophy. In the explanation of 
the rituals, there is mention of two kinds of books called 
the Itihasas and the Puranas. An Itihasa is a collection 
of ancient stories and a Parana is a collection of ancient 
lore In later times the Itihasas contained much of ancient 
lore introduced in the course of the narration of the stories 
as in the case of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the 
two works of the later times bearing the name of Itihasa. 
Similarly, in works like the Vishnu Parana and the Bhaga- 
vata Parana, which are specimens of the Puranas, there 
are the stories of ancient heroes also narrated in great de¬ 
tail These two kinds of works must have been known 
' f rom the most ancient period in the history of India, 
and perhaps they go back even to the Rigvedic time. The 
stories alluded to in the available text of the Rigveda must 
have been contained in the Itihasas of those days. We can 
only make some surmises; there is no evidence of any such 
literary pattern coming down to us from that age. 

The stories relate to the ancient heroes. They have 
m-own up in an atmosphere of a settled form of life among 
the nation. That shows that the people had settled down 
in the region for a very long period prior to the composi¬ 
tion of the songs collected in the Rigveda. They are not of 
the nature of the stories found in the Homeric poems 
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which are reminiscent of the conquest of the country by 
an invading people. There are indications of battles; but 
such battles are not those fought by an invading people. 
They are undertaken by a people who had settled down 
in the country and who had to face their enemies within 
the country and also from outside. They are defensive 
battles. Stories in which battles form a part are, however, 
not very numerous among the stories that are alluded to 
in the Rigveda. The stories mostly relate to the common 
life of the people in their homes. 

Besides such stories alluded to in the Rigveda, a large 
number of stories have gathered round personalities that 
shine in the Rigveda. Such stories are all post-Vedic. 
Many of them are also very beautiful and touching, like the 
story of Shunahshepa included in this book (Ch. VII). The 
name Dirghatamas means “one in long gloom.” He is a 
poet who had attained some kind of illumination and he 
might have taken that name after his illumination when he 
was able to emerge from the long period of blinding igno¬ 
rance. But a story grew up how he was bom blind as a 
result of a curse from his paternal uncle and how later the 
gods granted him the power of sight. There is the story 
of a young man named Shyavashva who was of a contem¬ 
plative nature; he desired to marry the daughter of a king 
but the latter did not want a man of that temperament as 
a son-in-law. Shyavashva was very sad. Later he saw the 
group of gods called the Mamts and though he did not 
recognise +hem in the beginning, he knew who they were 
and he composed songs in adoration of them, describing 
them in their real nature. He became a recognised poet 
and he was no more that contemplative visionary. The 
king was happy at that stage to give his daughter to him 
in marriage. The Night was sent to the king to report to 
him about the mange in the young man. This too is a 
story full of pathos given by Sayana in V-26). There are 
many such post-Vedic stories that developed around the , 
Rigveda and the persons connected with it. But they are 
not strictly stories Vithin the Rigveda. They are all very 
charming. Very fev of them are preserved in the later 
Epics. They all deierve to be collected in the form of 
books as the earliest story books of India. Many of them 
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changed their form when they found their way into the 
later Epics. The number of such beautiful stones within 
the Rigveda and related to the Rigveda runs into hun¬ 
dreds. Now they are all scattered in the works on the 
exegesis of the Rigveda . Besides such stories, there are 
many that are found in the Brahmanas that explain the 
rituals of the original texts, and also in the Upamshads. 

The stories are full of human touch and are also full 
of human interest as a consequence. We do not see gods 
who wield a sceptre threatening humanity with dire 
punishments unless Man obeys the law of God. We do not 
see kings with their armies starting on an invasion or tor 
repression within thd country. There are no ascetics who 
consider the world ak a place of sin and suffering, calling 
on Man to run away from this danger. We see only human 
beings and if there are kings with their weapons of war, or 
gods, we see diem only as moving freely with ordinary 
men." What is most conspicuous is their human nature and 
their communion with ordinary men. We see life at home 
and in society. The people had their plenty and they had 
their enjoyments with drinks and food and sports. They 
had their happy homes. The stones reflect the civiliza¬ 
tion of the time. We notice no clash of interest among 
different groups within the nation. We find no passions like 
jealousy and enmity. 





XVIII- Miscellaneous 

The Rigveda, as the name signifies, is essentially a 
book of adorations and they are addressed to a large num¬ 
ber of gods. When we speak of gods' in the Rigveda, we 
should not think of a religion and another world in which 
the gods live and to which Man hopes to go. No god is 
generally a god of a religion unless that god has a mes¬ 
sage for humanity about the other world in which the god 
abides and to which the virtuous people who obey the 
laws of god can go—a world where there is a happiness 
that is not available in this world of mortals.. But the gods 
of the Rigveda are not the gods of religion; they are gods 
of humanity. They come to the world of Man, they mix 
with men and they help men to continue'life on the earth. 
They help Man in his wars against his enemies and they 
provide him with plenty for a happy life. They help him 
with long life, free from diseases and suffering. Thus they 
make the world free from sins and suffering. It is not pos¬ 
sible to give an idea of all the gods. Some of the gods are 
described in some of the chapters of this book. In this 
chapter descriptions of some other representative gods are 
given to show what kind of gods they are. 

The Ribhus are a group of three gods, three brothers, 
sons of Sudhanvan, which name means “one with a good 
bow or one who is an expert in handling a bow, an archer." 
They are artisans, and through their good work, they 
reached heaven as gods and they partake of the oblations 
of Soma offered to the gods at rituals. ' They are Ribhu, 
Vibhva and Vaja; but they they are known by the com¬ 
mon name- of Ribhus. The following song deals with 
them (1-20): 

“This song which will best bring riches, has been com- 

E osed by us, the poets, to be sung with, our mouths, about 
im who has become a god.” (1) 

“Who produced with his mind, a pair of horses that 
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can be yoked through our songs; through his powers, he 
attained to the position of partaking in the ritual of wor¬ 
ship.” (2) 

“They produced for the Ashvins, a chariot that can 
move about freely, and easy to travel in; they also produced 
a cow that yields plenty of milk.” (3) 

“The Ribhus, with their words of truth, dedicated to 
the straight paths, made their aged parents young 
again.” (4) 

“And you made again into four, the new vessel pro¬ 
duced by the divine Tvashtar (the architect).” (6) 

“They the fast moving ones, took up and attained, 
through their good deeds, their share in the rituals of 
worship along with the gods.” (8) 

Here the singular is used in the first two verses and 
the plural in the rest. In the first two verses what is des¬ 
cribed is not a group of the gods, but their transformation 
into divinity. Then they are taken as a group and the 
plural number is used. 

Pushan is a god that has some solar affinity. He is 
the guardian of the path and drives away dangers and 
enemies from the path. The following song i s 1 . 42 : 

“O Pushan, traverse the path along with us, and O son 
of the clouds, drive away the dangers from the path. 
Escort us, O god, walking in advance of us.” (1) 

“O Pushan, whatever makes its presence, which will 
do us harm, which will bring us misfortune, remove that 
from our path. (2) 

“That enemy of ours, who will rob us on our path, 
who thinks of doing us harm, remove him far away from 

the path.” (3) , , , . 

“O Pushan, carry us away beyond those who may be 

hiding; make our paths good, easy to traverse. Take cog¬ 
nisance of this ritual of worship. (7) 

“O Pushan, lead us to the place’of pasture where there 
is plenty of barley; let there be no new dangers on the 
path. Take cognisance of this ritual. (8) 

Vayu or Vata is the wind. It is noted for its strength, 
its ability to produce impact. Perhaps what is connected 
with the fourth of the Five Elements of later day philo¬ 
sophy, i s a development of this Vayu or Vata; that is called 
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by this name in later days. The following song is X- • 
"I will now sing out about the chariot of the Winu. 
rolling sound comes and it moves breaking away the riling 
on the way. It touches die skies, making the whole plac 
red in colour. And it also goes about throwing away tne 
dusts on the ground.” (1) 

"All things fly fast following the banner of the Wind. 
All things go to him like ladies going to a festive gather¬ 
ing. The Wind-god goes, joined on to them all, sitting on 
the same chariot. He is the king of all created things. (2) 
I think that this is a beautiful description of the strong 
wind with which all the things move in the same direc¬ 
tion; the wind goes along joined to all such things as a 
king goes to batde with his army. He is the centre to 
which everything goes like ladies going to a festive 
gathering. 

“Going along the paths in the intermediate space, he 
does not take rest on any single day. He is the companion 
of die waters, he is the first among those that are bom, he 
is the guardian of the Law. Where could he have been 
bom? Whence could he have made his appearance?” (3) 
"He is the soul of the gods. He is the womb for die 
entire world of creation. This god moves about accord¬ 
ing to his will. His sound is being heard, but his form is 
not seen. To that wind we make this offering of obla¬ 
tion.” (4) 


This is a fine personification of a phenomenon of Na¬ 
ture, pictured as a king with all his paraphernalia. We 
see his majesty and he is quite true to his real nature as a 
phenomenon of Nature. 

Vishnu is the great god in the supreme position. He 
traverses the entire universe witii his three strides. The 
following song is VII-100. 

“That man when he longs for riches receives them if 
he makes offerings to Vishnu who moves over die wide 
regions. He who worships him with a mind devoted to 
Vishnu, 'rill be gaining thus much of heroism.” (1) 

“O Vishnu who moves about fast in this way, may you 
grant us good thoughts which will be coveted by all the 
people, which will never betray and desert us, so that our 
contact with the riches that have come to us so easily, that 
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are intensely bright, that secure for us many horses, may 
be enduring.” (2) 

“This God Vishnu, with his greatness, has three times 
traversed this earth which shines with hundreds of lights. 
May Vishnu remain the most powerful among the power* 
ful. The name of this oldest Vishnu is glowing. (3) 

“This Vishnu has traversed this earth to enable Man 
to secure a habitation. The poets who sing about this 
Vishnu are firm and eternal. He has made the births of 
men glorious and he provided them with a happy 
abode.” (4) 

The heaven and the earth are conceived of as a pair, 
as the parents of the gods and also of Man. This song 
about them is VI-70. 

The Heaven and die Earth, being supported by Varuna, 
are full of ghee; they hold the worlds together, they are 
wide, spread out, yielding honey as a cow yields milk, 
having beautiful form, ^firmly established, never ageing, 
having immense virility.” (1) 

“Incomparable, bearing immense flow of riches, yield¬ 
ing nourishments as a cow yields milk, yielding ghee, beau¬ 
tifully formed, maintaining pure ordinances, shining, mak¬ 
ing this world shine, may you, die two worlds sprinkle 
nourishment for us, what Manu has estabhshed. (2) 

“That mortal who, O the two worlds, O the two 
abodes makes offerings to both of you, moving forward in 
a straightforward manner, he it is that succeeds in the 
end He would attain a noble state along with progeny, 
along the paths of Law. What have been sprinkled upon 
by both of you, take up various forms abiding by the 
right ordinance.” (3) 

“O Heaven and Earth, grant us sweet honey in plenty, 
liodi of vou who shed honey, who yield honey as a cow 
fields milk, who abide in the ordinances of sweet wisdom 
the two divinities holding up for us both the ntuals and 
riches, great glory, victory and great heroism. (5) 

“May the Heaven and the Earth fill us with strength 
the father and the mother, who know everything, endowed 
Sith great powers, enjoying each other’s company, the two 
WOTldl, the producers of every happiness; may you estab- 
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lish in us everything that we long for, victory and 

riches.” (6) . 

There are two songs about the horse that is to be im¬ 
molated at the ritual. They are 1-162 and 163. Some pas¬ 
sages selected from them are very interesting. The follow¬ 
ing are selections from the first of the two. 

“May not Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Indra with the 
Ribhus as companions, and the Maruts overlook us when 
we sing about the heroic achievements of the fast running 
horse born among the gods, sitting in front of the Altar 
where the learned people assemble.” (1) 

“This goat is being carried in front of the victorious 
horse, as the portion to be offered to Pushan, what is pleas¬ 
ing to every god, because the Architect (Tvashtar) longs 
for this as a sacrificial cake, which is dear to him, along 
with the horse, in order that he may secure great glory.” (3) 
“Those who cut and shape the tree into a sacrificial 
post, also those who carry the post, those who fashion the 
top of the post to which the horse is to be tied, and 
those who undertake to collect the materials for cooking 
the horse, may there be success and progress for us who 
take up such work.” (6) 

“What rope there may be for tying up the horse, that 
rope which is the rein to be placed in its mouth, or what 
grass there may be that is to be placed in its mouth, may 
they all go to the gods together?’ (8) 

, There is a full description of the method of cooking 
the horse in all its details. Now here are some selections 
from the second of the two songs about the horse. 

“When you were bom in the beginning from the ocean 
or from the intermediate space, you made a great sound, 
there were the two wings of a kite for you to fly and there 
were the legs of a deer for you to ran. Your birth, O 
horse, is worthy of being sung about.” (1) 

“Trita yoked this horse when Yama gave it to him; 
Indra for the first time mounted it; the Gandharva (a demi¬ 
god) took hold of his reins. O Vasus, from the sun you 
produced this horse.” (2) 

“You are Yama, you are Aditya (son of Aditi), O horse, 
you are Trita on account of secret ordinances. You have 
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been taken along with the Soma. They speak of three ropes 
to tie you with, in the heaven.” (3) 

“Here I find your supreme form, longing to win food 
in the place of the cow. When the mortals have wished 
for your food, then you came out as the plants and the 
herbs, being the best food.” (7) 

“The chariot follows you, O horse, the heroic mortal 
follows you, the cows follow you, the luck of young ladies 
follows you. The hosts of the Maruts follow you and se¬ 
cure your companionship. The gods measured your heroic 
exploits.” (8) 

‘Tour leg is made of iron, with the hoofs made of 
gold. The legs can run as fast as the mind. Even Indra 
was surpassed by them. The gods went to eat the obla¬ 
tion of him who mounted the horse in the beginning.” (9) 

“O horse, your body can run very fast; your mind has 
the speed of the wind. Your hoofs stand up everywhere 
on the earth; they wander about in the forest regions, 
striking down everything.” (11) 

These two songs from which select verses are given 
here, had been sung by the poet, sitting before the Altar 
in the assembly of the learned people. The horse, as des¬ 
cribed here, is to be immolatd and the flesh to be offered 
to the gods as oblations at the ritual. In both the songs 
the matter is made clear. Soma and the bull represent 
tire physical power ( Kshatra) and the honey and the horse 
represent intellectual power (Kratu ). A goat is also to be ott¬ 
ered along with the horse, as is plain from the statements in 
the two poems. Animal sacrifice is not very frequently 
alluded to in the Rigveda. It is in the ritualistic Veda, 
the Y ajurveda, that the animal sacrifice is fully described. 
The goat seems to be the chief object for the sacrifice. The 
horse and the bull and the buffalo are also mentioned as 
such objects for sacrifice. 

Both Soma and the bull, and the horse are symbolical 
of certain facts in Man’s life, like his physical power and 
his intellectual power. The Rigveda is full of mysticism 
and symbolism. Tire fact that in the objects, of Nature, 
and behind them, the poets saw certain life-powers in 
function, shows that they were all mystics. There are 
many symbols in the Rigveda; this has reference to objects 
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like the bull and the horse and also to certain numbers 
Chariots and its parts are also symbolical of certain factors 
in the universe. In the poem where Dirghatamas explains 
how he sought and gained the light of wisdom (1-164) 
there are many verses that are of a symbolical nature. 

i mov ? s ,? uc i }*■ is quite appropriate that Time 

should be symbolised by something which, by its nature 
is also in a state of movement. That tiling is what was 
quite well known in those days, namely, the chariot. The 
chanots and the wheels and the spokes of the wheels and 
the horses and the occupants of the chariot—all such fac- 

in any ^bolism relating to 
Time. Along with this, there are various numbers also in- 
ti-oduced relating to Time, like the year, the months, the 
days^and the seasons. ’ 

en people yoke the chariot with a single wheel 

Ke^avek^ri bea ?^ S . even names - The wheel has 
three navels, and the wheel is what will never age what 
will never be overcome. All the beino-c «-i %er rT* wn . 
there ” (2) tue oein gs m the world remain 

“There are the seven who mounted this chariot, which 
has seven wheels, and seven horses draw this chariot. There 
are seven sisters who utter songs together and the sevJn 
nam ?s° f , th t co 'vs are kept hicfden fn it.” (3) 

ceven snokes ^TtLi-^Yi * S nQt to b e decayed, wliich has 
seven spokes. That rolls on around the heaven Here 

frlVxr (II" ^ ^ tW6nty SOns in Pairs remain! 

“Wlien the wheel with five spokes rolls on, all the be¬ 
ings m the world remain in it. Even when there is an 
immense load to cany, its axle does not get heated From 
eternity it does not break down, when it has its navel.” (13) 
Twelve spokes, one wheel, three navels—who indeed 
has known his? Therein together, like poles, three hun- 

ffr (48^ ^ 1 been P aC6d Without shakin S at 

' Without the key for solving many of the riddles in . 
volved m this symbohsm of facts and of numbers, it is not 
possible to understand the poetry of the Rigveda Poets 
express themselves in a language which is not within the 
grasp of the common people. They have in their minds 
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certain ideas which die ordinal people cannot detect in 

,hC ESX& Wchano, one r e^flnd S 
the disc of the sun, the twelve months and the seasons 
calculated as five or six, the j three hundred and sixty days 
consisting of seven hundred and twenty days and g ts 
in pairs and the various other facts. The seven sisters 
ancffi seven names are related to the -Jf““£2 s of la »- 
eua£e which is found in the language of the poe . 

^While the Rigveda is essentially a book o£ adorations, 
the Zharoaveda 5 Ksentially a book of cerKin charmer 
spells or incantations to secure welfare and to avoid evils. 
This i s identified with magic and witchcraft. I do not enter 
So the question of the powers of sound in the form of 
Wuaee- this has developed into a great science m In- 
dia^what is called the Mantra Shastra, the science of sec- 
ret’lanSage. Tliere had been the same science developed 
S STalso in those days when the Avesta took its form. 
There is reference in the Avesta to the Mantkra, die Bae- 

?£ MS 

centre round 

elfment in Man’s life. Tliere is still another song in 
which such a love is the theme, appearing m a new form, 
different from what it is in the dialogue between Yama 
and Yami and between Pururavas and Urvashi. This is 
the song about Agastya and his wife Lopamudra (1-1/9). 

L ° P “fhave been working for many years past, during day 
A „;X and at early mom. Old age is now ruining the 
SiffS my body. The virile persons should approach 

iheir wives.” ^ ior days, many Sages who had 

To this Agastya replies: 
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“It is not in vain that vve have undergone fatigue, be¬ 
cause the gods have been protecting us. Now we will be 
able to encounter all the enemies. We will be able to 
come out victorious in a hundred battles, when we will be 
able to approach each other, cOming together as a pair.” (3) 
“Now love has taken possession of me as it does a roar¬ 
ing bull. It has arisen from here or from somewhere there. 
Lopamudra can now draw her virile husband towards hep 
now the weak will be drawing out the strong one ” (4) ’ 

We do not know the background. This must be a 
small bit from some longer poem. Agastya must have 
been spending his time in communion with the gods 
whom he saw in his vision and he must have been singm 0, 
about and thinking about the truth of the world and of 
its law, completely neglecting his wife. When the wife 
complains about it after a long lapse of time, he says that 
they have not wasted the long period of time; they had 

S^m-. Now after such a period of contemplation and 
abstract thinking, worldly matters have again sprung un 
m his heart and they would be able to enjoy life as hus¬ 
band and wife. She, the weak woman, has been able to 
drag him, the strong ascetic. 

There is one poem about poison, and it deals with ve¬ 
nomous animals and articles which contain poison like 
poisoned arrows. It is the last song in the first Book (1-191). 

Worms with little poison and worms with not a little 
poison, and worms with fluid venom, are of two kinds 
burning in effect. There remain herbs unseen and con¬ 
cealed. (1) 

The unseen worm kills those who are not seen and it 
goes back and kills those that are not seen. Then it hits 
off and kills. Then it crushes by squeezing.” (2) 

“There are the herbs like the Shara grass and the 
Kusnara grass, there are the herbs like the Darbha grass 
and the Swi/a grass. There are the herbs called the 
Munja. They are the unseen enemies of the poison. They 
all remain joined together.” (3) 

“The cows remain hidden in the stall; the animals 
remain hidden in the jungles. There is die knowledge 
remaining hidden in Man. In the same way the remedies 
remain hidden.” (4) 
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“Whatever may have poison on the shoulders, what¬ 
ever may have poison in their limbs, whatever have needle¬ 
like points with poison, whatever may have strong poison, 
whatever may remain unseen and hidden from your view, 
may all of them disappear together.” (7) 

I have given some specimen passages from that song. 
The language is very obscure and the meaning is even 
more obscure. The commentaries and the modem trans¬ 
lations have been of little avail in making the meaning 
clear. I have tried to present some consistent ideas here. 
We do not know whether they actually uttered such pas¬ 
sages and were able to cure the effects of the poison. The 
power of sound and of the mind is still mysterious to us, 
and many regard them as superstitions. But if at any stage 
in the development of science, it is established that mind 
and sound are finer stages in the evolution of matter from 
the Absolute stage to the gross stages, then such forms 
of matter may be used as tools for breaking matter in finer 
stages than what has been ascertained in modem science. 

Someone named Subandhu had fallen into a state of 
swoon and three others by name Bandliu, Shrutabandhu 
and Viprabandhu are trying to recall the mind that had 
departed from the body. This is the theme in a song 

(X 58) 

“That mind of yours which has gone far off to Yama, 
son of Vivasvat, we are trying to bring back so that you 
may live in this home.” (1) 

^The remaining eleven verses are practically the same, 
Mio nnlv change being in the place where the mind lias 
5 .® The places aref the heaven, the earth (2), the earth 
which has four corners (3), the four cardinal points (4), the 
ocean filled with water (5), the shining regions above 6 , 
SS waters and the herbs (7), the Sun and the Dawn (8) 
the high mountains (9), this entire world (10), the farthest 
of the far off regions (11), and what is dead and gone and 
what will come in future (12). It is doubtful whether the 
man had actually died. It'is only the mind that had de¬ 
parted and not the life. But in the very first verse it is 
?aid that the mind had gone to Yama. Tins can be only 
a surmise along with various other places where the mind 
might be wandering. 
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T.,,lrJ h iml in T asS . lgned , t0 Ingram, the consort of 
Indra, and m this Indr am is trying to bring ruin to her co¬ 
wife JSapatm). Hie song is X-145. 

, 7.4 lg ° Ut , tl n S 1 her ^>, cre eper, the most powerful, 

by which one shall be able to attack the co-wife, by which 
°ne shall be able to obtain the husband all to oneself.” (1) 
t you creeper with leaves spreading out upwards 

beautiful to look at, inspired by the gods Si your Swth 

Sd S olely n Sl’'m?- a (2) "" ^ ^ huS: 

exalted above alfexateroM^Vhe,” sljwho “my m 
wife lrnbe her degraded below the most degraded." 

in tint a ?? “ ,terller v nan,e - None nas a delight 

are one wW^hi done'ftg™ *rf f y ^ “3 you 

Both of us become able to smim her , s P umi “£ ber down - 
her down ” (5) < spurn her down and let us spurn 

Tliere aie songs relating to evil dreams and to fatal 
diseases like consumption There , “‘ t 0 . . 1 
the rlemnnc Tb le 1 mere are songs for exorcising 

2nf?Hm of Hie !V- 0t P° ssible to give an exliaustive pre- 

kinds of subiect ™f£! S ° f son gs an d the various 

^re so varied T E ,l . co j 1 * ame . d in the Rigveda. Tliey 
are so vaned. I have tned to give some important snecir 

mens of some chief types. There is one more type which 
cannot be ignored and that relates to the rewaSS wh ch 
Sages received from kings and from wealthy people In 
recognition of their attainments regarding their powers of 
vision and their powers for composing poetry. Prastoka is 
the son of Srmiaya and he gave gifts to Garga, son of 
Bharadvaja, and he praises Srinjaya and he gave gifts to 
Garga, son of Bharadvaja, and he praises his liberality in 
a few of the verses in the song VI-47 * ■> 

“Prastoka gave away ten treasures' and ten horses out 
of what he had obtained through you (Indra). We ac¬ 
cepted from Divodasa that wealth which is in the form 
of the riches taken away from Shambara and which be¬ 
longed to Atitlugva. (22) 

Tliio 'Jc a raflipr efranr 


RIO 


' This is a rather strange way of putting it. According 
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to tradition, Prastoka, Divodasa and Atithigva are the 
names of the same person. But the name Divodasa is put 
in the ablative case and the name of Atithigva is put in 
the genitive case. The riches belonged to the enemy 
named Shambara and with the help of Indra, Divodasa, 
also known as Atithigva, obtained those riches, and that 
wealth was given by him, also known as Prastoka, to Garga. 
Garga accepted that wealth. This is the meaning. 

“I obtained from Divodasa ten horses, ten treasures, 
ten clothes over and above rich food, and also ten lumps 
of gold ” (23) 

“Ashvatlia gave away to the Atharvans and to Payu 
ten chariots, along with spare horses and a hundred cows.' 
(24) 

Ashvatha is also given as another name of Divodasa. 
Payu is one of the Sages in the Rigveda whose songs are 
included in the collection, and who too belongs to the 
Bharadvaja family to which Garga belonged. 

“The son of Srinjaya honoured the members of the 
Bharadvaja family who had accepted such immense 
riches which all people would covet/’ (25). 

Divodasa is the son of Srinjaya. He gave riches as 
presents to Garga and to the other members of the Bha¬ 
radvaja family and showed them great honour when they 
accepted his gifts. 

If it is said that the sages were greedy priests who are 
prepared to bend their knees before any wealthy person 
who would give them riches and that the rich kings were 
very vain and were elated at flattery and would part with 
any wealth if they were flattered; this is a caricature of 
the actual position. It is a fit reward for worthy accom¬ 
plishments, given by honoured persons to fit persons. 
There are about twenty such songs and out of them only 
about six are outside the eighth Book of the Rigveda; all 
the rest, about fourteen, are in the eighth Book. There is 
only one full song about the gifts received by a poet from 
a king and that is the gift received by Kakshivan from the 
king Bhavayavya (1-125). In all the others, only a few 
verses are devoted to such a praise of gifts. This is the 
mode of honouring those who patronised learning and cul¬ 
ture at that time; they composed songs. 






XIX. Harmony 

We know nothing about the ethnic unity of the people 
who started Indian civilization and who composed the li¬ 
terature known as the Vedas. They all had a common lan¬ 
guage, and from that we surmise that ethnically also they 
were the same unit of people. They had their neighbours 
on the western side who too spoke a language not much 
different from their own. We can therefore conclude that 
ethnically also, the two peoples were the same at some 
time. But they had separated into two nations. Among 
the people who developed Indian civilization, there was no 
political unity. They were divided into a large number 
of States each with a king at its head. There must have 
been conflicts among the kings. But their feuds never 
endangered the national unity of the entire people. 

There were many teachers who guided the people in 
their religious beliefs and practices. There was a common 
mode of religious worship. But there were many gods. No 
god was confined to any particular group within the peo¬ 
ple. The gods were the objects of worship for the whole 
nation and by all the teachers. The division did not divide 
the people. Nor did the avocations divide the people 
and it has been found that people following different 
trades lived together in the same family. The teachers 
were not teachers who advocated the worship of thisgod 
or that god or according to this mode or that mode. They 
were people with a vision and intuition, who could see 
deeper into the facts of die world, and they were never 
opposed to any question on account of differences of an 
external nature in the objects of the world, which they 
saw in their reality; in reality they saw only unity in the 
world. On account of unifying force, their differences in 
the political life as citizens of different States did not di¬ 
vide them into rival groups fighting with one another. The 
existence of many gods and teachers also did not form a 
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ground for differences and conflicts. 

In each of the gods they saw the Ultimate Godhead, 
and this belief in the Ultimate Godhead being manifested 
in the many gods also was a strong force towards 
unification. This did not result in the acceptance of the 
individual gods being die manifestations of different Ulti¬ 
mate Godheads. The presence of the people with trans¬ 
cendental vision and deep intuition prevented such a dis¬ 
ruption among the people. 

There is frequent mention of intellectual power 
(Kratu) and political power ( Kshatra ), and there is also the 
mention of the common people who followed their normal 
avocations and maintained the economic prosperity of the 
country. There was no mutual conflict among the three 
interests. They had their separate functions in the na¬ 
tional life. They speak frequently about the “Five Peo¬ 
ples,” in the Bigveda and there are many prayers to the 
gods to help the “Five Peoples” and to help them with 
protection against their common enemies. The “Five Peo¬ 
ples” are the five divisions of civic life, namely, the intel¬ 
lectual, the martial, the economic and the labour, along 
with the wild tribes. They are not, as has been made out 
in recent times, five tribes who were at war with one an¬ 
other. I have shown this in many of my writings. There 
are passages where the fourfold division of civic life is 
indicated, and the following is in an address to the Dawn: 

“The Dawn views the various kinds of beings so that 
the many may attain imperial sway and glory, for the ac¬ 
quisition and attainment of the means. You spread in the 
whole world.” (1-113-6) 

Here glory is the glory of wisdom. Acquisition and 
attainment of objects are the securing of the means and 
the enjoyment of the means. They represent wealth and 
labour to produce the wealth. The ancient commentators 
do not interpret the passage in this way; they give a ritual¬ 
istic colour to it. In the interpretations of modem scholars 
also, the meaning that I have given is not included. But 
I am satisfied that certain goals in life are alluded to here, 
and goals mean functions also. 

There is another place where three goals, wisdom, 
power and wealth, are mentioned in a clearer way. These 
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passages are addressed to the Twin-gods named the 
Ashvins. 

“Take delight in our songs, in our thoughts- kill evil 
spirits. Ward off sufferings. Take delight in imperial 
sway, in heroic people; take delight in the cows and in 
the ordinary people.” (VIII-35-16 to 18) 

In the three passages there is only one line. The 
other three lines are common to all the three verses. As 
a matter of fact, in the whole song, the second half is a 
refrain passage, and I have not given it here. Here, intel¬ 
lect, martial valour and wealth are definitely mentioned. 

There is only one place in the Rigvecla where the four 
castes of later days are mentioned; this is with reference 
to the Universal Spirit ( Purusha ): 

“His face became the Brahmins, his hands were made 
into the Kshatriyas. The two thighs were the Vaishyas. 
From the feet were bom the Shudras.” (X-90-12) 

The four castes did not form divisions of citizens at 
that time; they were only divisions of civic functions. The 
first three divisions are clear even among the Iranians, as 
is found in the Avesta. There is no inferiority or degra¬ 
dation attached to any of the divisions. People following 
different divisions lived in the same family, and some of 
them came under what is called “Labour”. The following 
song is very interesting. (IX-112) 

“Various are our thoughts. The activities of men are 
also different. A carpenter loves to split the timber and 
the physician wants diseases. A poet loves those who 
worship the gods, with Soma oblations.” (1) 

“An artisan loves one with money, making weapons 
with old twigs, with the feathers of birds, with whet¬ 
stones, with rocks;” (2) 

“I am a poet. My father was a physician. My mother 
was engaged in husking grain in mortar. We were dif¬ 
ferent in our thoughts; we all wanted wealth. We all fol¬ 
low our trade as we follow a cow.” (3) 

Here it is definitely stated that people follow different 
trades with a common aim, that of earning wealth. They 
may be different in nature; but there is no .conflict or supe¬ 
riority complex among them.' All work in harmony and 
with mutual respect. 
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The division of the people into separate States may 
create disruption. Different gods and different teachers 
bring about a break in the people’s national unity. 
Different professions also tend to produce splits in the peo¬ 
ple. But in the Vedic times there was no such tendency. 
Poets and artisans worked together and lived in the same 
family. This Vedic ideal of harmony in the nation is 
clearly adored in a song which closes the Rigveda (X-191). 

“O Fire-god, O strong one, O noble one, you bring 
everything together. You shine brilliantly in the Altar. 
May you bring riches to us.” (1) 

Gods may be many. But they are all worshipped 
through the same medium and that is the Fire. It is this 
Fire that brings all different things together into a unity 
and that brings riches to the people. They always empha¬ 
sise the common factor and bring the different things 
together through this common factor. Then there is this 
address to the people who had assembled in that congre¬ 
gation : 

"Come together. Speak in unison. May your hearts 
feel in harmony, just as the ancient gods accept the obla¬ 
tions offered to them, knowing them, with harmony.” (2) 
The different objects are offered as oblations to the 
gods who had been among them from ancient times and 
they all know the different objects as forming a unity and 
they all accept their share without any mutual discord. 

The secret consultations are the same. The assembly 
where they prepare the plans is also common. Their minds 
are in harmony and their thoughts are also in harmony. So 
I address this common secret advice to all of you. I offer 
this common oblation to you all." (3) 

May your aspirations be common. May your hearts be 
in harmony. May your thoughts be in harmony. And in 
this way may you all remain together in concord.” (4) 
There is no room for any doubt that the people had a 
sense of national unity. This national unity was not pro- 
duced by the tight political machineiy which prejudices 
the individual freedom of the citizens. Tile individuals 
loved freedom and the nation also loved freedom; they 
respected the freedom of other peoples while they main¬ 
tained their own. It was not a unity maintained with the 
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help of an army. The unity arose from within the indivi¬ 
dual. This is what the poets and the leaders of culture 
accomplished. Military power can keep up a unity among 
individuals only as an external force and not from within, 
and when such an external force vanishes, the unity too 
disintegrates; but when the unity is worked up from 
within, that lasts as long as the individuals continue to 
exist. 

The poets create a sense of unity on the time axis 
also, and that unity was worked up on the spatial plane 
too. Thus the country became unified through the unifi¬ 
cation of the past and the present, and this ensured the 
unity of the present and the future too. This unity in 
time helped the continuity of the unity on the spatial side. 
The people were aware of the achievements of the past 
and they were proud of them. This pride was one of the 
strongest forces that kept the individuals together as a 
united nation. From the beginning to the end of the 
Rigveda, we note this pride of the ancients and of their 
achievements. “We follow what our ancients had done”. 
This was their motto. One poet recommends that they 
“should consider the Path followed by the ancients” (X- 
130-7). It is this advice which the leaders of the nation in 
later times also followed, and the essence of the Ramatjana 
and the Mahabharata and the works of poets like Kalidasa 
is that they were proud of the achievements of their an¬ 
cestors and wanted to present them to the nation in the 
form of poetry. It is this which prevented a break-up of 
the nation and which enabled the nation to resist the at¬ 
tacks of the Greeks and of the Huns, when other great 
empires, built on the foundations of the military power of 
the conquerors, were shaken before the invasion of the 
same peoples. 

When philosophers of the later periods declared that 
their systems of thought were based on the Vedas, what is 
meant is not that they simply presented the contents of the 
Vedas without any question, without applying their critical 
faculty. What this meant is that there is a continuity in 
the thought currents reaching back to the Vedic times. 
Such currents, like the curents of a river, received the 
flow from other currents as tributaries and they expanded 
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and even slightly changed their form on account of such 
additions. But there was never a break in the current. 
Absorption, assimilation and growth had been the process 
which they accepted as guiding principles. That trait is 
found in the Vedas themselves. This adjustment of origi¬ 
nality with tradition is a special feature in the Indian ge¬ 
nius, started from the Vedic period. It is this that was 
nurtured by the poets and other true leaders of the na¬ 
tion and which enabled the people to continue as a united 
nation in spite of various kinds of differences. My own 
view isf that this particular song about national unity was 
placed at the end of the Rigvedic collection deliberately 
and with a specific purpose. 
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C. KUNHAN RAJA 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja was bom on 18th September 
1895, a member of the Chittanjore royal family of 
Kerala. Afer his early education in Sanskrit according 
to the traditional system. Dr. Kunhan Raja had a bril¬ 
liant academic career in the Universities of Madras and 
Oxford. He specialised in Vedic studies under Professor 
Maedonell and Professor Geldner—recognised authori¬ 
ties in the subject. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja became the first Professor ot 
Sanskrit in the Madras University (1927-50), of the 
Teheran University, Iran (1950-54) and in the Andhra 
University, Walt air (1954-60). He was also in charge 
of the academic activities of the Adyar Library in an 
honorary capacity from 1926 to 1950. * 

After his retirement. Dr. Raja had drawn up an 
ambitious programme to publish a series of works 
epitomizing the wealth of his studies in Indian civiliza¬ 
tion, culture and literature and, had many books and 
papers to his credit before his death at Bangalore on 
21st October 1963. 
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